








Right ideas feebly put 

Secretary of State Acheson, reporting on May 31 to 
260 members of Congress on the London meetings of 
the Big Three and of the Atlantic Treaty Defense Council, 
began by warning his audience not to expect anything 
“sensational.” As he unwrapped his thirty-minute ad- 
dress, delivered in the Coolidge Auditorium of the Li- 
brary of Congress, the Senators and Representatives could 
have easily imagined that it was being accompanied by 
the chamber music often heard in that hall. Mr. Acheson 
merely summed up what the daily press had already re- 
ported. He declared that “the North Atlantic community 
is emerging as a political reality of the greatest impor- 
tance.” He revealed that nothing said in London indicated 
any imminent danger of war. Several times he mentioned 
-—-any stronger word would be inaccurate—that the suc- 
cess of the Atlantic defense treaty would depend to a 
large extent on the way the United States met its military 
obligations toward its allies. He stressed what he called 
“the principle of balanced collective forces” which is to 
govern the apportionment of military responsibility 
among the Atlantic powers. A televiewer could only re- 
gret that this tremendously important—and tremendously 
costly—program for peace does not have an American 
spokesman with a better talent for dramatizing its his- 
toric meaning. In comparison with his critics, our Sec- 
retary of State sounds tired and expressionless. Or is it 
Administration policy to play down, in an election year, 
the real costs of a positive program for peace, geared to 
the exigencies of the hour? We need more than the voice 
of a corporation counsel to tell us the truth about the 
kind of world we live in. Considerable interest has been 
aroused by the innovation of having the Secretary answer 
questions put to him from the floor by the members of 
Congress who were present. 


New fight over tariffs 

Last week was open season for critics of the architects 
of United States tariff policy. Some 400 business and 
labor groups trooped to Washington to explain to the 
President’s Committee for Reciprocity Information 
(PCRI) that further cuts in the tariff on their products 
would be ruinous. These earnest men were there because 
on September 28 the United States will participate in dis- 
cussions at Torquay in England looking toward a further 
lowering of tariff walls. They were before the PCRI be- 
cause that committee has the job of compiling evidence 
for the diplomats who will negotiate for the United States. 
Actually, some of the interested parties started shooting 
before the season opened. The oil producers and watch- 
makers, the diggers of coal and growers of walnuts, the 
manufacturers of hats, shoes, leather goods, glass and 
textiles—all have within recent weeks bypassed the 
Administration and carried their gripes directly to Con- 
gress. And Congress has listened with a friendly ear. As 
a result, the Administration will have to move cautiously 
at Torquay, but move it must. We cannot raise our voices 
as proponents of expanded world trade on formal occa- 
sions while we ourselves continue to carry on trade prac- 
tices which severely restrict world trade. We cannot 
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criticize the peoples of the world for failing to close the 
dollar gap and at the same time make it difficult or im- 
possible for them to sell in dollar markets. Most of the 
business and labor leaders who pleaded before PCRI for 
tariff protection understand this. If they complain, it is 
because a man naturally finds it difficult to subordinate 
his own interests to the general welfare. Yet that is what 
these groups must do. If they are hurt too badly in the 
process, let the President and Congress seek out means to 
cushion the shock and spread the hardship among all 
our people. 


The new refugees 

Edward W. Barrett, Assistant U. S. Secretary of State 
for Public Affairs, is in London conferring on means to 
increase the effectiveness of our Voice of America broad- 
cast beamed to the Iron Curtain countries. We are de- 
termined that all those suffering under Communist tyr- 
anny shall learn the joys of living in the land of the free 
and the home of the brave. What we propose to do 
when our listeners, enthralled by the Voice’s descriptions 
of the benefits of freedom, take us at our word and 
cross the barbed-wired, heavily-mined borders to join us, 
is something we haven’t figured out. It is, however, an 
increasingly pressing problem and one for which we will 
have to find an answer—unless, of course, we are content 
to have them return to their native lands to report that 
the West is not interested in fighters for freedom. Between 
six and seven thousand new refugees are making their 
escape each month into Germany, Austria, Greece and 
Italy, according to officials of the International Refugee 
Organization. The IRO (scheduled to suspend operations 
next March 1) can give these escapees legal protection 
only. IRO is forbidden by its constitution to admit them 
to its DP camps. With no organization assigned any re- 
sponsibility for those self-displaced opponents of com- 
munism, they are left to find what work they can amid 
the unemployed of Italy and Germany. A private Amer- 
ican venture headed by Admiral Byrd, The International 
Rescue Committee (103 Park Ave., New York City), 
helps to the limits of its resources. AMERICA some months 
ago suggested that technicians for the program of devel- 
oping backward areas could readily be found in good 
numbers among these new refugees (Am. 1/21, p. 456). 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge proposed some time ago that 
they be brigaded into our Army as a Foreign Legion. 
They are on our side. They should not be abandoned. 
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John Bull with his hand out 

Trygve Lie’s prating about Russian faith in the UN 
as a “working organization” seems to have found a ready 
ear in British Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin. In Lie’s 
estimation, all we need do is yield to Soviet pressure 
and admit the Chinese Reds to the Security Council. The 
Russians will then stop sulking and rejoin the game at 
Lake Success with their full bag of marbles. It is sig- 
nificant that, after Lie’s stop-over in London on his 
return trip from Moscow, Secretary Bevin expressed the 
same opinion. Lie’s past record of appeasement of Russia 
makes his present campaign in the interests of Red China 
understandable, but not impressive (see AM., 4/8, p. 1). 
Mr. Bevin’s attitude, however, becomes much less intelligi- 
ble when it is placed against the background of Sino- 
British relations since January 6. On that date His Majes- 
ty’s Government recognized the Peiping regime—only to 
be snubbed by Mao Tse-tung. For four months John Bull, 
his recognition of the Chinese Reds unacknowledged, has 
sat outside a closed door looking for all the world like a 
beggar with his hand out. For the privilege of not being 
snubbed, the Chinese Communists have demanded of 
Great Britain 1) that Chinese Government assets in 
British territories be turned over to them, 2) that the 
British Consulate in Formosa be closed, 3) that the 
British support them in the UN. Mr. Bevin has now ac- 
ceded to this last demand. Britain will not find it too 
difficult to accede to the others. But what then? The real 
fun is going to begin when the British sit down at the 
conference table with the Chinese Reds for the purpose 
of revising treaties. As the future of Hong Kong will be 
discussed, it is a safe bet that the Communists will not 
accept the status quo. In the meantime, British business 
in China finds diplomatic recognition hardly the boon 
it was expected to be. Ernest Bevin should have realized 
long ago that Communist “cooperation” is all “take” 
and very little “give.” 


Senescent French Socialists 

Over the story from Paris on May 28 the headline ran: 
“French Socialism Retains Wariness.” ‘‘Wariness,” we 
suggest, was scarcely the proper word. “Stuffiness” would 
have been better, or “staleness” perhaps. Here were the 
French Socialists meeting in solemn conclave at one of 
the great moments of history and serving up nothing 
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much except a warmed-over dish of stale and divisive 
clichés. Many of the delegates approached the Schuman 
proposal for pooling the steel industries of France and 
Germany with all the doddering caution of octogenarians. 
Despite very disillusioning postwar experiences in 
France, England and elsewhere, they continue to regard 
nationalization as the sine qua non of industrial pros- 
perity and social justice. Until the Schuman proposal 
has been amended to include nationalization, the French 
Socialists will stuffily sit on their hands. Even more out- 
moded was their attitude toward the school question in 
France. In the blessed name of secularism, they still re- 
fuse, as did their grandfathers, to give one sou of govern- 
ment aid to religious schools. Rather than surrender on 
this issue they would first see the shaky French Govern- 
ment fall flat on its face. Though warned that France 
and all Western Europe lay in mortal peril from the 
East, the delegates went right ahead trying to puff life 
into moribund dogmas a century old. Maybe that is why, 
as the secretary general, Guy Mollet, regretfully in- 
formed the convention, the dues-paying membership of 
the once-thriving French Socialist party has fallen to a 
paltry 156,000. 


The World Bank blazes a trail 


Through the activities of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (Am. 3/4, pp. 626, 635), 
native capital is being put to constructive use in El Sal- 
vador. Because of the spectacular rise in world coffee 
prices, the smallest country in Central America is now 
very prosperous. It is, however, worried about the poten- 
tial inflation arising from the scarcity of local commodi- 
ties to soak up the growing wealth. World Bank per- 
sonnel, working on the scene, discovered that they could 
show the country how to invest its surplus wealth to 
finance new productive ventures. As Fortune magazine for 
June reports it, El Salvador last year requested and re- 
ceived a World Bank loan of $12.5 million to meet the 
foreign-exchange needs of a hydroelectric plant on the 
Rio Lempa. To obtain another $5.23 million, needed for 
local materials and services, E] Salvador had to resort to 
the sale of bonds. Latin-American businessmen tradition- 
ally confine their activities to family-owned enterprises 
and sink their wealth in real estate. The World Bank set 
out to persuade wealthy coffee-plantation owners to buy 
the Rio Lempa securities. It did so good a job that even 
before the bonds went on sale El Salvador’s wealthy 
citizens became interested in what was to them the novelty 
of the corporate form of finance. They obtained money 
for several productive industrial ventures through the 
selling of shares. To provide the capital for a new bank, 
the Banco de Comercio, they recalled funds stashed in 
the United States. The undeveloped economy of areas like 


El Salvador is accounted for in part by a past failure to 
take advantage of the great potentialities of corporate 
financing. These areas did not learn to pool wealth to 
supply the capital needs of large industrial enterprises. 
Once Latin Americans learn how to harness their own 
wealth, as they seem to be learning in El Salvador, they 
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will not have to rely so heavily on foreign funds to pro- 
mote the industrial expansion needed to raise the standard 
of living for all their people. 


Middle East accord 

On May 25 President Truman announced that during 
their recent meeting the Foreign Ministers of the United 
States, Great Britain and France had reached an agree- 
ment on a unified policy toward Israel and the six Arab 
states of Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Trans-Jordan, Iraq, Syria 
and Lebanon. By a simple stroke of diplomacy the Big 
Three would attempt to promote stability and peace in 
the Middle East and fill in a military vacuum against 
possible Soviet expansion, without at the same time en- 
couraging an Arab-Israeli arms race. Israel (up to the 
present a neglected stepsister) and the Arab nations may 
now purchase arms on an equal footing—but only in 
the interests of “assuring the internal security and legiti- 
mate self-defense” of the Middle East. The agreement 
exacts the promise from each of the countries concerned 
that the arms will not be used against any of the others. 
For Israel this means the end of discrimination and the 
possibility of a Middle East alliance in place of the 
rather tenuous Arab-Israeli truce. While Israel greeted 
the accord with cautious optimism (she still is not con- 
vinced of Arab intentions), the reaction of the Arabs 
is one of brooding suspicion. For the Arab nations see in 
the agreement a guarantee that the Israeli frontier will 
remain permanently at the present armistice line in de- 
fiance of their demand that the United Nations partition 
plan of 1947 be implemented. Further, they tend to look 
on the accord as a political maneuver, at the expense of 
the Arabs, to promote Secretary Acheson’s “total diplo- 
macy” in the Middle East. The accord presupposes that 
the Arab world has acquiesced in the status quo in the 
Holy Land. As an article in a forthcoming issue will 
demonstrate, this is a hasty and apparently unwarranted 
conclusion. If Arab intentions towards Israel are as 
belligerent as some sources disclose, arming the Arabs 
may only hasten the renewal of violence in Palestine. 


Some “leading leaders” easily led 
Rejecting the thrice-voted UN plan for genuine interna- 
tionalization of Jerusalem, the Israeli Government on 
May 28 repeated its now familiar proposal of a UN 
“curatorship” over the Holy Places. On hand at Lake 
Success were Israeli spokesmen to interpret the formal 
memorandum. With most of their stock arguments we 
have dealt already, e.g., that only two of the Holy Places 
are to be found in the New City held by the Jews (Am. 
7/16/49, p. 430). We discovered a new one, however, 
in the N. Y. Times account of what the spokesmen said: 
It was pointed out that the new proposal reflected 
the ideas of leading Christian leaders [sic] in the 
United States who have come out in support of a 
curatorship for Jerusalem’s Holy Places instead of 
the “corpus separatum” plan approved by the 
Trusteeship Council. 
Who are these Christian leaders who are so exalted as 
to be not merely leaders but leading leaders? Obviously, 
the Israeli spokesmen were referring to the 285 “leading 


Americans” who sent a communication to President 
Truman and Secretary Acheson on May 25 calling for 
an international curatorship of the Holy Places. With the 
merits of the curatorship plan we are not here concerned. 
We are interested in the timing of the communication 
and in its marked similarity to the Israeli proposal. Espe- 
cially are we interested in its origination. The lengthy 
N. Y. Times report from Washington was elaborately 
noncommittal, saying simply that it was sponsored by the 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of New York. We know 
something about the time and expense involved in secur- 
ing the signatures of 285 American leaders, let alone 
leading leaders. Who took the time and paid the ex- 
penses? Who, for that matter, has been financing the 
junkets of Protestant ministers and other “leaders” to 
the Holy Land, whence they return staunch supporters 
of Israel’s opposition to the United Nations? One further 
query: what special concern can the 26 Unitarian clergy- 
men who signed the May 25 letter have for the scenes 
sanctified by the Son of God, in whose divinity they dis- 
believe? 


Second Spring in Africa 

Some seven and a half years ago, in our issue of 
November 21, 1942, on the occasion of the Allied landing 
in North Africa, we recalled the ancient glories of the 
Church in that region. There flourished the fiery and 
erratic Tertullian, the saintly but headstrong Cyprian, 
and Augustine—the greatest genius, perhaps, that the 
Christian world has known. Carthage, Hippo, Alexandria 
were centers of Christian eloquence and learning. But the 
Vandals came, and the Saracens; the sands of the desert 
covered the ruins of the Roman Empire, and all across 
North Africa the Crescent replaced the Cross. Now, after 
fourteen hundred years, the hierarchical Church rises 
again in Africa. On May 29 the Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith announced the formation of 
three ecclesiastical provinces in Africa, with three arch- 
bishops and eleven bishops. Significantly, these three new 
hierarchies are set up, not in ancient Roman Africa, but 
in “colonial” Africa—in Nigeria, the Cameroons, Togo- 
land, the Gold Coast and Sierra Leone. Africa today has 
one native Catholic bishop, 943 native priests, 708 native 
brothers, 3,600 native sisters. The Catholic population is 
10,300,000. The creation of the three new provinces 
means that for the Church in Africa the missionary stage 
is passing. More and more it will have its own bishops 
and clergy and religious. The light of Christianity is 
shining with a new splendor in the very heart of the 
Dark Continent. 


Electrical workers rebuff Reds 

The counting of ballots in the representation election 
at General Electric marked the end of the first great 
battle for the allegiance of a half-million-odd workers 
in electrical manufacturing. Overwhelming victor at Gen- 
eral Motors and winner at Westinghouse, the newly- 
chartered, anti-Communist International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers (IUE-CIO) scored again at the General 
Electric works. On May 25 the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board announced that IUE had won a majority in 
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49 of 129 bargaining units in the far-flung GE empire. 
It was victorious at key plants in West Lynn and Pitts- 
field, Mass., in Syracuse, N. Y., and Bridgeport, Conn. It 
lost the giant plant at Schenectady, N. Y., and the 
works at Erie, Penna., to the Communist-dominated 
United Electrical Workers (UE). Prior to this election, 
IUE had contracts or had won bargaining rights for 
141,859 workers. During the month of May alone, and 
not counting GE, it swept thirty-three of thirty-four 
elections. Included were wins at Phelps Dodge in Eliza- 
beth, N. J., P. R. Mallory in Indianapolis, Remington 
Rand in Ilion, N. Y., and the Sylvania plant at Salem, 
Mass. Though final results at General Electric must 
await the outcome of sixteen run-off elections, it is al- 
ready certain that the mew union picked up enough 
members to reach the 200,000 class. Regardless of the 
outcome of the run-off election at huge Westinghouse 
Local 601 at East Pittsburgh, Penna., set for June 1, 
IUE is already the dominant union in the field. It has 
weaned away about two-thirds of UE’s membership. For 
a union not yet a year old that is a marvelous achieve- 
ment. 


Quebec: fairyland for Protestants 

A student attending a State college in Kentucky re- 
cently asked us how to answer such charges, appearing 
in local newspapers, as “the persecution of Protestants 
in Catholic Quebec.” In mid-May the Protestant Com- 
mittee of the Quebec Provincial Council of Education 
received a 146-page report drawn up by Dr. W. P. Per- 
cival, director of Protestant education in the Province. 
If facts could silence totally unfounded attacks on the 
Catholic Church, Dr. Percival’s report would do it. 
Under the Quebec system—as described in America for 
April 23, 1949 (pp. 114-116), and in our booklet, The 
Right to Educate—school taxes are set aside for the sup- 
port of Catholic and Protestant schools, according to the 
taxpayer’s choice. Although Quebec is 88 per cent Catho- 
lic, “the thrilling story of the advance of Protestant edu- 
cation in the last twenty years,” Dr. Percival attests, 
“reads like a fairy tale.” The “liberality” of government 
support, he declares, “has astonished even its stoutest 
friends.” The Montreal Central School Board, during the 
1948-1949 school year, turned over to Protestant schools 
$4.9 million, and through other government grants raised 
its subventions to a total of $6.3 million for that year. 
The Board has erected Protestant schools costing $3.4 
million during the past two decades, has a $4.2-million 
program in operation, and another $4-million construc- 
tion program in the planning stage. In the twenty-year 
span, special government grants to Protestant schools 
have jumped 803 per cent. The Quebec Teachers’ Pension 
Fund, Dr. Percival said, is the most liberal in Canada, 
providing $2,100 a year for life after teaching 35 years, 
if the salary reached $3,000 a year during the ten best- 
paid years. We believe, in the interests of intergroup 
harmony in the United States, that Protestant publicists 
have an obligation to make these facts widely known. 
The anti-Catholic fairy tales should make way for the 
truth about a real Catholic fairyland for Protestants. 
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Oxnam’s change of pace 
Dealing with Methodist Bishop Oxnam’s seemingly 
incorrigible misrepresentations of the Catholic position 
on Federal aia, we took occasion to accuse him of hay- 
ing developed a “bean ball” pitch (Am. 1/28/50, p. 
485) : 
Being exempt from the supervision of umpires, G. 
Bromley Oxnam, Methodist Bishop of New York, 
has developed a “bean ball” pitch of his own. He 
uses it to frighten even the ministers of his own 
denomination. He wants them to shy away from an 
honest appraisal of the claims of Catholics in regard 
to Federal aid to education... 
The Bishop’s anti-Catholicism goes much further than 
that, of course. Last August 7 he broadcast a “blistering 
attack” on the Catholic hierarchy, accusing them of being 
“totalitarian,” etc. In fact, he is seldom reported as 
preaching Methodism, unless his version of it consists 
exclusively of anti-Roman fervorinos. But on May 25— 
in Boston, too—he invited the Catholic hierarchy to 
“confer” with Protestants with a view to mounting a 
united anti-Communist offensive which would “electrify 
the world.” He had some qualifications about religious 
liberty, of course. Still, he is getting closer to the plate 
with his “change of pace” ball. 


John A. Lesinski R.1.P. 

The sudden death of Rep. John A. Lesinki (D., Mich.) 
on May 27, at the age of sixty-five removed from the 
chairmanship of the House Committee on Labor and 
Education a man of great influence and very definite 
views in the field of national legislation. Elected to Con- 
gress in 1932 to represent Michigan’s newly organized 
Sixteenth Congressional District, heavily populated by 
Ford Motor Company employes and other industrial 
workers, Mr. Lesinki immediately took the side of his 
labor-constituents. More recently he had consistently 
fought for the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. Himself 
a graduate of Catholic schools, he sharply opposed the 
Federal-aid measure reported to his committee last 
summer by Rep. Graham A. Barden (D., N. C.), chair- 
man of the subcommittee on education. Mr. Lesinki 
strongly supported the Fogarty bill, which would have 
set aside a part of the $300-million appropriation speci- 
fically for bus rides for children attending nonpublic 
schools. When this bill was rejected by his committee, 
the chairman supported the Kennedy amendment to the 
Senate “leave-it-to-the-States” Federal-aid bill. When this 
amendment was also turned down in full committee, Mr. 
Lesinski resisted efforts to put through the Senate meas- 
ure, which was defeated by the close margin of a 13-12 
committee vote. For refusing to compromise on the issue 
of justice to all American school children, he was natur- 
ally attacked by advocates of “Federal aid for public- 
school children only.” Such attacks never seemed to 
bother him very much, and certainly never deflected him 
from what he believed to be the course of duty. The new 
chairman, by virtue of the seniority rule, is none other 
than Mr. Barden, whose unpopularity with friends of 
Federal aid for all children is matched only by his unpop- 
ularity with friends of labor—and of Negroes. Perhaps 
responsibility will. help Mr. Barden to modify his views. 
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Everybody you talk to in Washington seems to have a 
different opinion about this session’s crop of congres- 
sional probes, and hence a different plan for “what to 
do” about them. The opinions range all the way from out- 
right condemnation to outright approval, depending on 
whose ox is gored. The plans for reforming them are too 
numerous even to mention here. 

It must be remembered that there are two entirely dif- 
ferent kinds of hearings in Congress: legislative and 
investigative. The purpose of the former is to enlighten 
the legislators on the best type of law to adopt in any 
given case, or on the merits of a Presidential nominee. 
Such hearings cause little trouble, unless an over-zealous 
member should forget that a witness is not a culprit. 

It is the investigation-type of hearing which causes 
trouble. The theory of the congressional investigation is 
that the best way to cure an evil in government, business 
or society at large is to give it a full airing before public 
opinion. Yet, after 160 years, Congress has still not per- 
fected the technique of investigation. 

In a sense, the investigating committee is a trial court 
and its counsel the prosecutor. This fact has raised a 
cloud of controversies. Should the ordinary rules of evi- 
dence prevail? Most committees say no. Everything goes, 
even hearsay, and the accuser is immune against prosecu- 
tion for libel. This distresses many lawyers, in and out of 
Congress. Should the accused be allowed counsel? Some 
committees allow it; some do not. If counsel is allowed, 
should he be permitted to cross-examine witnesses against 
the accused? Most committees say no, though some allow 
him to make statements, or even to submit written ques- 
tions through a member of the committee. Each com- 
mittee makes its own rules, sometimes as it goes along. 

It is generally held that the ideal procedure in modern 
times was that of the War Investigating Committee, at 
first under then Senator Truman, later under Senator 
Mead (who has just been made chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission). The Tydings subcommittee investi- 
gating Senator McCarthy’s charges against the State De- 
partment seemed to start with admirable rules: accused 
were allowed counsel, who were permitted to make state- 
ments and submit written questions, and as far as possible 
both the charge and the rebuttal were to be timed so as 
to get at least equal publicity in the papers. 

What disrupted the Tydings hearings was that usually 
the charges were made in one place—on the Senate floor 
—and the answers in another. Thus all orderly procedure 
soon became utterly impossible. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that Congress will 
have to adopt a self-denying ordinance in the form of a 
Code of Investigation, just as it does for its own pro- 
ceedings on the floor. Such a Code could include the best 
features of past investigations and exclude all the bad 
ones. Wirrrip Parsons 
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Advance sheets of the 1950 Catholic Directory (P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, 12 Barclay St., New York 8, N. Y.) 
give the number of Catholics in the continental United 
States, Hawaii and Alaska as 27,766,141, an increase 
of 1,047,798 over the 1949 figure. (The 1948-49 increase 
was 642,646.) In the same territory there are 4 Cardinals, 
21 archbishops, 157 bishops, 37 abbots, 42,970 priests, 
7,377 brothers and 147,310 sisters. One new diocese has 
been added—Worcester, Mass. 

» There are 225 Catholic colleges and universities, with 
252,727 students; 2,382 high schools, with 519,878 stu- 
dents; 8,502 elementary schools, with 2,560,626 students. 
Total number of young people receiving a Catholic edu- 
cation: 3,333,231. There are 3 less colleges and univer- 
sities, but enrollment is up 12,679. Three fewer high 
schools are taking care of 11,154 more pupils. Elemen- 
tary schools increased in number by 184, in enrollment 
by 125,376. 

>» The “Saint La Salle Year” will be celebrated in 
Christian Brothers’ communities and schools in fifty- 
three nations from May 24, 1950 to November 21, 1951. 
May 24 of this year was the fiftieth anniversary of the 
canonization of St. John Baptist De La Salle, founder of 
the Brothers of the Christian Schools. Pope Pius XII 
marked the occasion by naming the saint heavenly patron 
of all teachers and student teachers. 

» In its May 13 issue America carried an editorial 
(p. 164) commenting on the slanted report of the Atlantic 
City meeting of the American Association of School 
Administrators published in the New York Times of 
March 2 over the byline of its education editor, Benjamin 
Fine. We mentioned that a Catholic observer at Atlantic 
City (James E. Cummings) had written the Times, show- 
ing that Mr. Fine’s report had no basis in fact, but that 
his letter had never been published. On May 11, two 
months after it was submitted, the Times published Mr. 
Cummings’ letter, without comment. We are glad that the 
Times was big enough to make, even tardily, the amende 
honorable. 

> In view of the growth of the Marriage Counseling 
movement, the University of Notre Dame is offering an 
eight-week Marriage Counseling Program, for priests 
only, beginning June 19. It will be directed by Rev. Ray- 
mond W. Murray, C.S.C. 

> Blind and deaf from the age of five, Robert Joseph 
Smithdas, 24, will graduate on June 11 from St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn, N. Y.—cum laude. He is believed 
to be the only man with this twin handicap to have earned 
the A.B. degree. His college career was an experiment 
sponsored by the university and the Industrial Home for 
the Blind, Brooklyn. Its unqualified success induced the 
American Foundation for the Blind to found a per- 
manent scholarship for the college education of the deaf- 
blind, available at any college in the country. Cc. &, 
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Cancer spreads 
to the Philippines 


The United States has been accustomed to consider the 
Philippine Republic as the one bright spot in an other- 
wise chaotic Southeast Asia. In 1946, when it achieved 
independence, the new nation was destined to be the 
Asiatic showplace of Western-sponsored democracy. To- 
day the young republic is rocking on its heels. The symp- 
toms of imminent collapse are the same as those affecting 
the rest of Southeast Asia—political and economic in- 
competence and instability, further complicated by the 
determined upsurge of a vigorously-led Communist 
movement. 

The Communist movement in the Philippines is spear- 
headed by a military organization known as the Hukbala- 
haps which, translated, means “People’s anti-Japanese 
Army.” The Huks were first organized in 1942 as a 
guerrilla band in Luzon—supposedly representing a Unit- 
ed Front of Socialists, Communists, the Civil Liberties 
Union, peasant groups, some intellectuals and middle- 
class elements. Their leader is one Luis Taruc, a self- 
confessed Communist. By every indication, in spite of 
the United Front label, the movement is definitely Com- 
munist, though there is no evidence of actual help from 
Moscow. 

According to the more naive news reports, both during 
and after the Japanese occupation of the Islands, the 
Huks continually and successfully harassed the enemy 
throughout five Philippine provinces during the war, 
capturing large quantities of Japanese arms and keeping 
the rich rice fields of central Luzon out of their hands. 
More reliable informants, however, can think of no guer- 
rilla fighting that owed its successful outcome to Huk 
bravery in the face of superior Japanese military force. 
True to the Chinese Communist “agrarian reform” pat- 
tern, the Huks spent their time taking over the estates of 
the “collaborators,” killing some of them, abolishing land- 
lord-tenant relationships and establishing the Philippine 
counterpart of Chinese Communist local self-government. 
Today they have so much of Luzon under their control, 
through their terroristic activities, that it is unsafe to 
wander outside of Manila after nightfall. 

The Filipino “common man” finds himself caught be- 
tween the Huks and the Philippine Constabulary. He is 
very likely to be impressed by the contrast between the 
well-disciplined Huk who has been taught to demand his 
tribute courteously and the Constabulary officer, more 
often than not rude, brusque and prone to demanding 
graft in return for the normal exercise of his duties. 

President Quirino fell heir to a tainted political situa- 
tion. Government services were honeycombed with brib- 
ery. War-surplus property was often a means of self- 
enrichment. There were scandals in connection with the 
cashing of government checks for veterans’ payments 
and war-damage claims. The worst scandal of all in- 
volved senators and representatives in a Chinese immi- 
gration racket. Quirino has thus far done nothing to 
clean up the mess. His political machine has lost its grip. 
The patience of the people has worn thin. 
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Corruption in government services goes hand in hand 
with economic insecurity. The Constabulary officer, for 
example, is not too much to blame if he considers a little 
graft here and there as the perfectly normal adjunct of a 
job that pays but 50 pesos a month (the peso is pegged 
at two to the dollar). Food is four times as high as it 
was in 1941, rents four and a half times, and clothing and 
fuel twice as high. 

The restoration of trade at the end of the war was 
essential to the rebuilding of a sound economy in the 
Islands. With this purpose in view the Bell Act was 
passed by the United States Congress in 1946, but 
whether or not it has been beneficial to the Philippines 
is a moot question. The Act provides duty-free trade 
between the United States and the Islands until 1954, 
with a provision for gradual increase of tariffs until 
1974. As a result, Philippine exports have fallen behind 
imports to the tune of 50 million pesos a month. The 
alarming factor is that most of the imports from the 
United States represent luxury and consumer goods and 
few capital purchases. If the root difficulty of the Philip- 
pine economic situation is deficiency in production, as 
on-the-spot observers affirm, duty-free imports do not 
provide the incentive to that production. Under such 
conditions the Philippines cannot possibly compete with 
American industry, whereas Philippine industry, ex- 
panded to meet domestic needs, could raise the standard 
of living. 

The cancerous growth of communism in Southeast 
Asia has pointed up the impotence of Western Powers 
to thwart it, either through relaxing their control over 
erstwhile colonies or attempting to maintain it. Great 
Britain, for example, granted independence to Burma 
but retained control over Malaya. The United States 
granted independence to the Philippines, but France re- 
tained some control over Indo-China. Yet all these areas, 
regardless of whether the Western Powers fully recog- 
nized the nationalistic aspirations of the people, present 
scenes of political and economic chaos and civil wars 
in which Communist-led uprisings baffle all attempts to 

quell them. 

There is not much the United States can do in the 
Philippines, since the young Republic has been cut adrift. 
We should certainly increase our assistance to the relig- 
ious institutions which are the strongest bulwark against 
communism in the Islands. Beyond that, our military 
leaders must take precautions to prevent any attempt of 
the Chinese Communists to invade this outpost of our 
Pacific defenses. We have a mutual-defense treaty with 
the Philippine Republic. Before too long we may be 
called upon to fulfill it, unless our strategic preparations 
warn off the threat of invasion. 
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Alcoholism—a major problem 


There was a flurry of excited interest at the annual meet- 
ing of the Medical Society of the State of New York on 
May 9. Dr. James J. Smith, a respected research physi- 
cian at the N.Y.U.-Bellevue Medical Center, had an- 
nounced the discovery of a treatment for chronic 
alcoholism that results in killing the craving for drink. 
Lengthy investigations, subsidized by the Licensed Bev- 
erage Industries, had convinced Dr. Smith and his asso- 
ciates that alcoholism is “a metabolic disease,” a failure 
of function of the endocrine gland system. Hormone 
injections to supplement the deficiencies of the pituitary 
and adrenal glands correct the imbalance in the drink- 
er’s biochemical reactions. 

Dr. Smith, a careful and cautious researcher, asks five 
years to complete his pioneer studies. Meanwhile, at least, 
excessive drinking—whatever its cause—remains a social 
problem of prodigious and pitiable dimensions. It has 
been called our Number Four Public Health Problem. A 
minimal estimate of the economic loss through job- 
absenteeism due to drinking is put at $1 billion a year. 
In his article in this issue, Rev. John Thomas, S.J., dis- 
closes the statistical connection between drinking and di- 
vorce. But who would attempt to calculate the sum of 
human misery, mental torment and unrelieved unhappi- 
ness inflicted on families because of uncontrolled—and 
apparently uncontrollable—drinking ? 

Society has a clear responsibility to reduce the hazards 
to human happiness in excessive drinking, and to sal- 
vage, wherever possible, the unfortunate victims of alco- 
hol addiction. For too long the States and local com- 
munities have looked upon liquor primarily as a ready 
source of tax revenues—$753,684,870 in 1948. There is 
need of inaugurating—or expanding—the State-sup- 
ported clinics that have already demonstrated how alco- 
holics can be rehabilitated. Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
Oregon, Virginia, Wisconsin and the District of Columbia 
now have such facilities. Governor Paul Dever has asked 
the Massachusetts Legislature for $97,905 to support 
such a program in its first year. New York City has its 
“Bridge House” (Am. 11/12/49, p. 153), Chicago its 
“Portal House,” Minneapolis its “Pioneer House.” Buf- 
falo, Boston and San Francisco have municipal clinics. 

Yale’s Summer School of Alcohol Studies—to be 
duplicated by a session, August 21-26, at the University 
of Wisconsin—has done much to make objective scien- 
tific information on drinking habits available to educa- 
tors. The National Committee for Education on Alco- 
holism (2 East 103 St., New York City) is organized in 
over fifty cities. What can be done in smaller communi- 
ties by way of an educational program is shown in 
Edward O’Gara’s article on p. 289 of this issue. What 
can be done by industry is shown by New York’s Con- 
solidated Edison Company and the twenty Du Pont plants 
across the country, each of which has a rehabilitation 
unit. 

There is need of increased hospitalization for alco- 
holics, as AA (though it refuses to intrude itself into 
this field) is the first to proclaim. Progress is being made 








in persuading hospitals to accept alcoholics as sick peo- 
ple (Am. 11/19/49, p. 172). The American Alcoholic 
Rehabilitation Foundation (2015 Ross Avenue, Dallas 1, 
Texas) is enlisting the sympathy and cooperation of 
hospitals in the treatment of alcoholics who have a sin- 
cere and honest desire to achieve recovery. It is gratify- 
ing to note that, here again, Catholic hospitals are in 
the lead. 

But education and kindly:therapy are—to use Nurse 
Cavell’s celebrated phrase—‘not enough.” Self-knowl- 
edge is demonstrably insufficient for sobriety. Motivation 
involves religion. Religion’s role is to declare the im- 
perishable importance of each individual, no matter how 
lost in drink, the clear command of Christ to succor the 
sufferer, and the firm promise of God to give victory to 
those who seek His aid. Religion preaches unashamedly 
the place of penance in life—a practice important for 
American society as well as for the incipient or strug- 
gling alcoholic. 


Berlin’s ominous Whitsuntide 


The alertness of the Western Allies and the independence 
of the West Berliners themselves have brought the 
city safely through what at one time threatened to be 
the biggest hazard to peace since the end of hostilities. 
The mammoth march of the Free German Youth, the 
Communist-directed lineal descendant of Hitler’s infa- 
mous youth organization, wound up with what was in 
many respects a “pfft.”” Three months ago the East Ger- 
man Government was openly threatening that the rally 
would sweep into Western Berlin, take over the city and 
force the withdrawal of the “Western imperialistic war- 
mongers.” 

No such thing happened. There were not even any 
serious “incidents.” Many of the Communist-herded 
youth showed no marked enthusiasm for their demon- 
stration. Thousands of them, in fact, spent hours lined 
shoulder to shoulder along the boundary between East 
and West sectors, gazing curiously—some even entered— 
into what they had been told was the “undemocratic” 
part of their country. Reports say that perhaps as many 
as 2,000 of the youngsters and Eastern German police 
filtered into the Western sectors, seeking haven. 

But it would be a bad fumble to underestimate the 
ominousness that Whitsuntide in Berlin revealed. A half- 
million youth did assemble, willingly or not. They did 
listen to insidiously droning propaganda. They may not 
have believed it, or all of it, but will they grow into 
belief ? On the Thursday before Pentecost, 10,000 Young 
Pioneers (the nine-to-fourteen age group of the Free 
Youth) were subjected to a virulent harangue by Wil- 
helm Pieck, East German Premier, attacking the teach- 
ing of the Church as being opposed to “dialectical 
materialism, which is the scientific basis of our educa- 
tional system.” 

All observers agreed that the youth in Eastern Berlin 
and Eastern Germany had been skilfully launched down 
the slimy ways that lead to another well-knit, disciplined, 
fanatical army of young brutes. That is the sinister 
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omen of Berlin’s Whitsuntide rally. It shows how the 
spiritual and political corruption of German youth has 
begun (there are about two million Free German Youth, 
900,000 in the Young Pioneers alone), and it suggests 
how far that corruption must have gone in other coun- 
tries, longer and more fully under Communist domina- 
tion. 


The West can do very little directly to check this 
noxious growth. But it can see to it that the youth of 
free Germany and of the free world know clearly who 
is throttling Germany and world peace. Such a step was 
taken on May 26, when the Big Three sent identical notes 
to the Soviets, asking for collaboration in framing an 
election law as the first step toward the political and 
economic unification of Germany. The Western Powers 
may never stage a demonstration with 400,000 young 
marionettes, but they can learn still more deeply from 
Berlin how supremely important it is that the youth of 
free Germany be taught that democracy is worth rally- 
ing for. 


New style in ‘fronts”’ 


Though the battered old formula for a “front” organi- 
zation is still of some service, the Communist party has 
decided to try something new. Should you happen to 
receive during the next few weeks any literature from 
the “Peace Information Center,” or to see a copy of a 
publication called Peace-Gram, watch your ideological 
step. According to the May 26 number of Counterattack, 
the Peace Information Center is a brand new Commu- 
nist front and Peace-Gram is its official organ. 

PIC will serve as a transmission belt for the main 
Kremlin line at the moment—Stalin’s phony “peace” 
offensive. It will collect and disseminate Soviet peace 
propaganda, arrange speaking tours for visiting foreign 
fellow-travelers, and see that the United States is repre- 
sented at meetings abroad of the world-wide front, 
“World Congress of Defenders (Partisans) of Peace.” 

The Communists have gone to great lengths to camou- 
fiage their new front. For one thing, they have eschewed 
using the customary long list of members and sponsors. 
There will be few familiar names of Communists and 
fellow-travelers to give the game away. Even the title is 
a departure from standard practice. It includes not a 
single one of the CP’s favorite clichés, such as “demo- 
cratic,” “American,” “anti-fascist” or “progressive.” 

Though all this may impress the intelligent reader as 
pretty crude stuff, we are not inclined to laugh it off. 
The Cominform recently claimed that 400 million people 
have already signed the “Stockholm Appeal” of the 
World Defenders of Peace. Even after allowing for nor- 
mal Soviet exaggeration, that is a lot of people. In a 
world hungering for peace, the launching of PIC is just 
the sort of tactic that might succeed. People who see 
through such obvious fronts as the Mid-Century Confer- 
ence for Peace, Minute Women for Peace, or Action 
Committee for Peace, could conceivably fall for this 
one. Compared with the others it is fairly well disguised. 
That is why we think it worth while to stigmatize it here. 
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From out the encircling gloom 


In its now famous editorial of May 22 the Washington 
Post pointed with alarm to the “rising distrust, the roar- 
ing bitterness, the ranging of Americans against Amer- 
icans, the assault on freedom of inquiry, the intolerence 
of opposition, the fear and frustration which seem to 
have gripped the nation,” which typify the mood of 
beleaguered America. The malaise, it appeared to the 
Post, called for drastic extra-governmental action. Hence 
it proposed the creation of an un-partisan “Commission 
on National Security” to survey the major aspects of 
security, both internal and external, and report to the 
people. The editorial was inserted as an advertisement in 
a half dozen newspapers. Comments were solicited from 
leading citizens. 

None of them quarreled with the Post’s diagnosis of 
the nation’s mental state. Not all agreed, however, that 
a commission, even though composed of the country’s 
most respected citizens, would restore the public confi- 
dence. Wrote H. J. Heinz, 2d, president of H. J. Heinz 
Co., Pittsburgh: 

Important as such a commission might be, it seems 

to me that if existing hysteria is to be quieted, we 

must depend to a major extent upon the leadership 

and proper assessment of moral and spiritual values 

by publishers, commentators, clergy and educators. 
On the very day the Post printed Mr. Heinz’s sugges- 
tions, Bishop Michael J. Ready of Columbus, Episcopal 
Chairman of the NCWC Press Department, was exempli- 
fying such leadership. At the same meeting, in Rochester, 
N. Y., which was addressed by Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy (R., Wisc.), he warned Catholic publishers and 
editors against 

. .. either coolness or hostility toward those men in 

public life who fail'to leap nimbly on the bandwagon 

of popular condemnation and who have been hesi- 

tant to fix the odium of shamefully traitorous activi- 

ties upon persons accused, but not actually convicted, 

of base crimes. These men deserve the encouragement 

and notice of our press as well as those who lately 

and hysterically identify themselves as the sole de- 
fenders of the nation. 
Just three days before, a group of alumni in Newark, 
N. J., heard Very Rev. Laurence J. McGinley, S.J., pres- 
ident of Fordham University, declare that today’s chal- 
lenge demands of all of us the spirit of unity, a positive 
approach, and a spirit of generosity. 


Division in a crisis is the most serious disease that 
can attack us. Our need now is not for consuming 
fear and suspicion, but for those great and liberal 
decisions which will alone give spiritual focus and 
energy to a people. Our need is for respect toward 
those of all parties who have the responsibility to 
make these decisions. 

It is my sincere belief that we as American Catho- 
lics are obliged to do all in our power, by prayer and 
act, to further an unselfish, positive and united inter- 
national policy on the part of our Government as 
the sole hope for world order and world peace. This 
is no time for petty recrimination. 


When Bishop Ready, like Fr. McGinley, urged Catholics 
to work together “ceaselessly” for social justice, he re- 
stored emphasis to where we think it now belongs. 
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Alcoholics Anonymous 





Edward Duff 





Dz HARRY M. TIEBOUT, psychiatrist at Blythe- 
wood Sanatarium, Greenwich, Connecticut, faced his pro- 
fessional confréres at the 34th Annual Meeting of the 
American Psychopathological Association held in New 
York City five years ago this spring. There was much 
interest in professional circles in a dramatic new cure 
for alcoholism. The ingenuity of psychiatrists had been 
exercised to explain the success of the program in terms 
of “homosexual outlet,” “dependency upon a father per- 
son,” “opportunity to exploit exhibitionistic, narcissistic 
trends” and the all-encompassing efficacy of “group 
therapy.” Obviously, there must be some “X factor” ex- 
plaining the success of this amateur technique that dupli- 
cated so much of the standard—but pretty fruitless— 
recommendations of medicine and psychology. Dr. Tie- 
bout identified this “X factor” for his fellow psychi- 
atrists. It was, he said, “a religious component, a spiritual 
development, a belief in God—a conversion.” 

Dr. Tiebout was appraising the program of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, an informal fellowship of arrested alco- 
holics, then numbering nearly 15,000 men and women. 
If he were addressing the psychiatric profession this 
year, he could count on a much wider understanding 
of his theme. For 96,475 people in 34 countries will tell 
you today that they have stopped drinking through AA. 
The fraternity and sorority of ex-drunks is increasing at 
the rate of more than 20,000 a year—an achievement 
that has won the interest and the applause of prominent 
spokesmen for medicine and religion. 

As a matter of fact, Alcoholics Anonymous had been 
in existence for a decade before it became the subject of 
discussions before medical societies. Its beginnings go 
back to a night in November, 1934, with a former Wall 
Street broker sitting in his kitchen wondering where, 
before his wife returned, he could hide the bottle of gin 
needed to tide him over till morning. He desperately 
desired to stop drinking but found himself helpless. 
Promising business opportunities he had ruined beyond 
remedy. Continuous trips to hospitals and sanitariums 
had at last brought the verdict that he faced no more 
than a year of life before the inevitable heart attack dur- 
ing delirium tremens. Blank, terrifying despair coupled 
with an insatiable, murderous craving for alcohol made 
the hiding of that bottle the most pressing concern of 
his life. 

His reverie was interrupted by the visit of an old school 
friend, a familiar drinking companion of former days, 
rumored to have been committed as an alcoholic psy- 
chotic. The rumor was obviously mad, triumphantly false. 
For here was the former drinking companion with new 
health, a new and strange serenity and a new and curious 
idea: God could manage our lives if we would only 
allow Him. It was an idea he had learned from the 





Sixty-five per cent of adult Americans drink alco- 
holic beverages. Three million drink to excess. The 
problems raised by these latter and the efforts to solve 
those problems are featured by AmMeniIcA this week. In 
the following article Father Duff presents the history 
and heartening record of Alcoholics Anonymous. 


Oxford Group, the disciples of Dr. Frank Buchman, with 
their teaching of Surrender, Sharing, Change, Quiet Time 
and Witnessing, and their four imperatives—Absolute 
Honesty, Absolute Purity, Absolute Unselfishness and 
Absolute Love. That had been enough to beat John 
Barleycorn and supply a new vision of a God-centered 
way of living. 

Ancient prejudices against religion were mocked by 
evidence of the buoyant happiness that came from some- 
one’s saying very simply that God had done for him what 
he could not do for himself. The protestations of the 
ex-stockbroker that he knew little about God and be- 
lieved less were met with the suggestion that a willingness 
to believe in a Power greater than one’s self would suf- 
fice. A trip to the hospital to dry out provided an oppor- 
tunity for a complete surrender to God. A determination 
to make personal reparation for wrongs done to others 
brought a wonderful sense of victory, a fresh confidence 
and a resolve to bring to other hopeless alcoholics the 
encouraging and saving message of God’s nearness to 
those who want Him. 

A business trip to Akron the following spring gave 
the sometime broker an opportunity—indeed a compul- 
sion—to carry out his resolve. Tense because of a set- 
back in a dragged-out law suit, he felt he must help 
someone or lose himself in self-pity and, consequently, 
in alcohol. Providentially, he was introduced to a sur- 
geon, a despairing vicitim of drink, who responded to the 
message of hope—that God exalts the humble and 
strongly supports those who put their lives in His 
keeping. In the local Catholic hospital the doctor and 
the businessman brought fellow-alcoholics the assurance 
that there is a way out for those who want to stop 
drinking. The two were soon five, then a group over- 
flowing the doctor’s home for the weekly gatherings, 
then a fraternity spread across the country by salesmen 
who carried with their line of goods a new and compel- 
ling idea. 

By April, 1939 there were a hundred whose pooled 
experience was set down in a book that reached Dr. 
Tiebout at his Greenwich sanitarium in its provisional 
multilithed form. He gave it to a thirty-four-year-old 
woman alcoholic whose character structure, he confessed, 
defeated all of his skills and all of her own pitiable 
resolves. The book she read contained a collection of 
case histories of people who had conquered their addic- 
tion to alcohol. It contained also a good deal of hard- 
headed advice, and it outlined a Program of Recovery. 
The way out of the squirrel-cage of shakes, night sweats, 
jittery nerves and horrible dreams, she read, consisted of 
twelve steps, none of which could be skipped. The ladder 
to sobriety for a hundred ex-drunks had been scaled, 
these ex-alcoholics said, when: 
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1. We admitted that we were powerless over al- 
cohol—that our lives had become unmanageable. 

2. Came to believe that a Power greater than our- 
selves could restore us to sanity. 

3. Made a decision to turn our wills and our lives 
over to the care of God as we understood Him. 

4. Made a searching and fearless moral inventory 
of ourselves. 

5. Admitted to God, to ourselves and to another 
human being the exact nature of our wrongs. 

6. Were entirely ready to have God remove all 
these defects of character. 

7. Humbly asked Him to remove our shortcom- 
ings. 

3. Made a list of all persons we had harmed and 
became willing to make amends to them all. 

9. Made direct amends to such people wherever 
possible, except when to do so would injure them or 
others. 

10. Continued to take personal inventory and, 
when we were wrong, promptly admitted it. 

11. Sought through prayer and meditation to im- 
prove our conscious contact with God as we under- 
stood Him, praying only for knowledge of His will 
for us and the power to carry that out. 

12. Having had a spiritual awakening as the re- 
sult of those steps, we tried to carry this message 
to alcoholics and to practise these principles in all 
our affairs. 

(In the Twelfth Step “spiritual awakening” was substi- 
tuted for the phrase “spiritual experience” employed in 
the first printing of the book, Alcoholics Anonymous. An 
overwhelming and sensible emotional upheaval, it was 
learned, did not always accompany acceptance of the 
Twelve-Step Program of Recovery. Nor was it needed: an 
inevitable alteration of attitude followed gradually any 
honest determination to give the greater Power manage- 
ment of one’s life.) 

Dr. Tiebout’s patient was impressed by the book he 
gave her. She attended a meeting of a group of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, listened to personal accounts of how the 
program had worked for others and soon became an 
active member of the group. The psychiatrist described 
the consequent personality change in his patient as a 
dissolving of the character structure which had been 
blocking all help. 

Intensive research over the past several years has failed 
to establish a common “character structure” in people 
for whom one drink is too much and a thousand not 
enough. Perhaps, as some scientists hold, there is a 
physical rather than a psychic deficiency afflicting our 
three million problem drinkers. Whether excessive drink- 
ing produces or is the product of personality disorders, 
there is certainly an emotional immaturity noted in alco- 
holics of which addiction to the bottle is only a symptom. 
There is a rooted dissatisfaction with life, manifesting 
itself in festering resentments, flight from responsibility, 
displays of grandiosity, all operating in a penumbra of 
fear, concealed self-doubt and whining self-pity. Spiritual 
writers have always labeled such self-centeredness as 
“pride,” and have acknowledged that pride can flourish 
in a person who is not at all vain. The classic cure for 
pride, religion teaches, is humiliations. 

Humiliations engendering humility are inevitable for 
anyone attempting the AA Twelve Steps. There is the 
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initial acknowledgment of helplessness, jettisoning the 
protestation that the alcoholic can somehow by some 
ingenious change of habits join the ranks of America’s 
60 million “social drinkers.” The false and grasping self, 
getting in the way of God’s management, must be cauter- 
ized by ruthless self-examination, the smothering of all 
resentments and the honest reparation of all injuries to 
others, whatever the cost to self-esteem. Prayer to keep 
one’s mind responsive to God is imperative, despite all 
ridicule of religiosity. Apostolic activity on behalf of 
other alcoholics, however inconvenient and unpleasant, is 
held essential as an expression of gratitude to God and 
a self-strengthening service of others. 

For the Twelve Steps are to be a new way of life, a 
kind of living that counts on God’s incessant interest and 
expresses that reliance by unconcern for the future. Liv- 
ing is reduced to a manage- 
able Twenty-Four-Hour 
Plan, with “Easy does it” as 
the motto of a trust that re- 
laxes tensions. 

That is the program that 
an AA will explain when 
called to help a fellow alco- 
holic. There will be no talk- 
ing down to the inebriate 
(the AA realizes that he is 
only one drink away from 
sharing the same plight). 
There will be no moralizing 
(the AA will freely give him 
another drink if needed to 
steady him). There will be 
no excuses putting off the 
central point of the discus- 
sion: does the drinker want 
to stop drinking? The AA, 
you see, has a crucial advan- 
tage over all other visitors: 
there isn’t any depth of 
physical misery or mental torment that he can’t match 
from personal experience. He can say truly that he un- 
derstands. He can add, with cenvincing power, that he 
has a real answer. 





The AA visitor will explain that there is such a thing 
as an allergy to alcohol, that drinking for some people 
is as disastrous as the eating of sugar would be for a dia- 
betic. No permanent cure for alcoholism is promised, 
merely relief from the burden of a self-centered person- 
ality, stupidly smothered in drink. For an honest and 
resolute following of the Twelve Steps there is the assur- 
ance of sobriety, a serene, vital, active sobriety, a full 
and satisfying life. 

Does it work? 

Alcoholics Anonymous estimates that 50 per cent of 
those who accept the program achieve immediate sobriety. 
Another 25 per cent, after slips occasioned by over-con- 
fidence and neglect of some part of the program, perma- 
nently abtain from alcohol. 

AA describes itself as a spiritual entity, a movement 
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rather than an organization. It has no dues, membership 
lists, constitution or by-laws. It doesn’t bother to keep 
records nor will it turn its back on a lapsed member. To 
help spread the message, to provide service for the 3,527 
local groups and to answer inquiries from all over the 
world, there is an office, called The Alcoholic Foundation, 
at 14] East 44th Street, New York City. Governed by 
trustees, a majority of whom are non-alcoholics, the 
Alcoholic Foundation is determined to keep the spiritual 
nature of its work uppermost. On February 4 a $10,000 
bequest was gratefully rejected: AA prefers to subsist 
on the voluntary offerings of members. 

In its public relations, AA prefers attraction to pro- 
motion. Hence its emphasis on anonymity as an instru- 
ment of a general policy that protects new members and 
saves veterans from the perils of personal prestige that 
leads to pride. But there is nothing secret about AA. An 
inspection of your phone book will undoubtedly find a 
listing under “Alcoholics Anonymous” with a phone 
service that will gladly supply information and, if neces- 
sary, assistance. 

Alcoholics Anonymous, as all its literature is labeled, 
“has no opinion on any controversial subject, nor does 


Drink and 
broken homes 





John L. Thomas 





Tue LARGEST SINGLE FACTOR in the breakdown 
of Catholic marriage today is drink. This sobering con- 
clusion is drawn from a study of over seven thousand 
broken Catholic marriages in one of the country’s large 
urban centers. Although approximately 23 per cent of 
those marriages had failed because of drinking, even this 
startling figure does not show the true percentage of alco- 
hol-disrupted families. Students of marital disintegration 
are agreed that certain marriages are entered into under 
conditions which make their future success very precarious. 
Hence they set aside for separate consideration “forced” 
marriages, war marriages and marriages in which chil- 
dren are absolutely excluded. The contention is that such 
are not normal Catholic marriages. If this procedure is 
followed in the present study, about 20 per cent of the 
cases will be set aside as unrepresentative. For the re- 
maining 80 per cent—the marriages entered into under 
normal conditions for success—the number that broke 
down because of drink reaches 30 per cent. 

Drinking is so destructive of the marital union because 
it is usually accompanied by such factors as non-support, 
cruelty and abuse, adultry and a selfish disregard for the 
rights of the marriage partner. It appears from the study 
that a large percentage of the drinkers under considera- 
tion were not “alcoholics” in the technical sense of that 
term. Rather, they were periodic drinkers and “week- 
enders.” Many of these men spent much of their after- 


it oppose anyone.” It is neutral on the “Wet versus Dry” 
debate. It is deliberately and officially neutral on the 
question of religious affiliation, leaving that matter to the 
personal choice of each member. It rather expects that 
the AA “Way of Life” will make a member a more 
ardent believer in his personal faith, a better Protestant, 
a more faithful Catholic, a more loyal Jew. In this its 
claims are reminiscent of its Oxford Group heritage, with 
its emphasis on “the simple message of Christianity” and 
its preoccupation with moral effort. Whatever danger 
there is for Catholics that a vague moralizing and subjec- 
tive feeling of God’s omnipresent guidance might be 
substituted for dogmatic belief in the Church and the 
spiritual resources of the sacraments is readily forestalled. 
Alcoholics Anonymous welcomes the interest and cooper- 
ation of the Catholic clergy. It urges its Catholic members 
to use to the full the spiritual supports of the faith. 
Every AA carries in his pocket (or in her purse) this 
prayer: “God grant us the serenity to accept things we 
cannot change, courage to change things we can, and 
wisdom to know the difference.” That expresses a spiritual 
stance helpful towards peace of soul for non-alcoholics 


as well. 


Alcohol as a menace to our most important social in- 
stitution, the family, is the subject of a recent study 
made in a large urban center. The survey makes clear, 
says Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J., who holds a doctorate 
in sociology from the University of Chicago, that over- 
indulgence is the major factor in a large percentage 
of American divorces. 


work time in taverns with the “boys”; others seemed to 
think that they had an inalienable right to a Saturday 
night “drunk” after a week of labor. 

Finally, there were certain cases in which it was diffi- 
cult to discover the precise role that alcohol had played 
in the marriage failure. The wife accused the husband 
of excessive drinking and of spending too much time in 
taverns, but of no other vices. On his part, while admit- 
ting a considerable amount of indulgence, the husband 
made out a good case against the wife and the conditions 
of the home. It was impossible in cases like these to 
ascertain whether the real problem was drink or general 
incompatability. However, this group accounts for only 
about 8 per cent of the marriages which broke up because 
of alcohol. From what has been said, it should not be 
inferred that in the other marriages disrupted by heavy 
drinking the responsibility was solely that of the erring 
husband. Rather, in these other unions the factors leading 
to drinking were not apparent from the data. 

The most common effect of alcoholic indulgence felt 
by the drinker’s family is lack of sufficient funds for sup- 
port. Drinking leading to non-support accounted for 37 
per cent of the marriages which broke down on that 
score. The next most common fault resulting from drink 
is cruelty and abuse—generally physical and very often 
brutal. At times, not only the wife but the children are 
made to suffer physically. In about one out of every three 
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marriages wrecked by alcohol, cruelty and abuse were 
alleged. One other harmful result of drinking is that 
it leads to association with doubtful characters of the 
opposite sex, and from there on to infidelity or the pre- 
sumption of infidelity. In about one out of every five 
marriages wrecked by alcoholic indulgence there was 
this suspicion of infidelity. Fortunately, there were only 
a few broken marriages in which it was the wife who 
was accused of drinking and “running to taverns.” 

It has long been assumed that the problem of drink 
is connected with certain national groups. The present 
study seems to bear this out. Among the major na- 
tional groups studied, the rates for marital breakdown 
due to drink were as follows: Polish descent, 38.6 per 
cent; Irish descent, 36.9 per cent; German descent, 26.4 
per cent; Italian descent, 23.5 per cent. A satisfactory 
explanation of these national differences in drinking has 
never been given, but the fact can scarcely be ignored. 
{t is possible that some national groups are more given 
to heavy indulgence. On the other hand, it may be that 
drinking proves a more disruptive factor in marriage 
for some national groups than for others. This is to say 
that the wives—they are the plaintiffs in over 90 per 
cent of these cases—refuse to tolerate heavy drinking 
and its consequences on the part of their husbands. 

It has been asserted that the problem of drink in mar- 
riage occurs most frequently as an escape from some 
basic frustration generated in the family circle. This 
may be true, but the present data do not seem to sub- 
stantiate the contention. A great deal of information has 
been gathered on the premarital and marital character- 
istics of the unions which failed because of drink, and 
all of this information would lead one to predict good 
adjustment in marriage. For example, the problem of 
drink is not associated with mixed or convert marriages, 
in which some difficulties in adaptation might be expected. 
The data on acquaintance and engagement characteristics 
show that few of the marriages were hasty ones. In fact, 
a large percentage of the group had long periods of 
acquaintance and engagement before marriage—factors 
which lead experts to predict a high degree of adjust- 
ment. The information on the ages of the husbands at 
marriage indicates that relatively few were under 22 
years of age—that is, in the age-groups considered by 
many to be immature. The same picture is revealed in 
the age statistics for wives; few were found in the 
age-classes denoting immaturity. The age differences at 
marriage were the same for this group as for the general 
run of marriages; age was not a factor of any importance 
in the instability of the couples. 

In regard to occupational class distribution, it is found 
that there are relatively more marriages breaking up 
because of drink among the working classes than among 
the white-collar groups. And in the working classes, rela- 
tively the highest percentage is found among the unskilled. 
However, a glance at the general statistics on divorce for 
the country as a whole shows that the unskilled worker 
class has relatively stable marriage records. Occupational 
class cannot account for the instability and unhappiness 
in these marriages. 
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It has always been assumed that the presence of chil- 
dren in the family stabilizes marital relations. Children 
are usually supposed to hold the family together and to 
move the parents to make every sacrifice possible to 
assure the stability of their union. The data on the num- 
ber of children per family, however, reveal that those 
couples who separate because of drink are the most 
prolific of all those studied. Only a small percentage were 
childless. In fact, the percentage of drink-disrupted fami- 
lies with two or more children is nearly double that of 
families which break apart for other reasons. 

Finally, marriage failure due to drink does not occur 
in the early years of wedded life. Few of these marriages 
broke up in the first year. In the first five years, less 
than half as many failed through drink as through other 
causes. There was a relatively high percentage which pre- 
sented the tragic picture of failure after ten or more years 
of life together. 

This general picture of the marriages which failed 
because of drink leaves the impression that prospects 
for success were good when 
the union was formed. The 
group is composed of indi- 
viduals, who, for the most 
part, have the same faith, had 
been acquainted sufficiently 
long before marriage to 
know something about each 
other’s character, are not im- 
mature from the standpoint 
of age, have a well-balanced, 
mutually satisfactory sex ad- 
justment—judged from the 
number of children; - and, 
finally, have lived together long enough to prove 
that they are capable of considerable cooperation and 
adaptation. In other words, there are no factors in this 
data which would lead one to predict that these marriages 
would not succeed. But they did not succeed. It would 
seem, therefore, that this problem of drink, although it 
manifests itself in marriage with such tragic consequences, 
is not strictly a marriage problem. It does not grow out 
of the marital situation as such, but is rather a problem 
that is connected with our culture and, perhaps, with our 
industrial society. 





It is high time that Americans asked themselves if their 
reaction to Prohibition has not blinded them to the dan- 
gers that alcoholism has long presented to man. Laissez- 
faire in the production, distribution and consumption of 
liquor is proving a costly venture for the nation. Nor can 
one write the problem off merely by considering the heavy 
drinker as a “sick” man who must be institutionalized 
to be cured. It is well to ask how and why the drinker 
became “sick.” To fall back on the frustration-escapism 
theory of the psychologist answers nothing. Basically, 
men start drinking because they want to, and because 
society places little stigma on drinking. The ravages of 
this evil will be checked only when individuals and society 
face the ugly consequences of lack of cuntrol and resolve 
to use their free will to do something about it. 
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The Church and 


aleohol education 





Edward O’Gara 





D ESPITE THE ACTIVITY of individual priests, and 
of groups like the Pioneer Total Abstinence League 
of the Sacred Heart and the more recent Roman Catholic 
Temperance Union, it is an established fact that most 
attempts at alcohol education have been directed by 
Protestant groups. Indeed, in Catholic circles the emphasis 
has been rather on abstinence or temperance than on 
education about alcohol. 

It is time, then, for Catholic pastors and lay groups 
to give consideration to this problem. For while Catholics 
as a rule are more tolerant toward the use of alcohol than 
certain Protestant groups, they ought also to be aware of 
the potential dangers of the liquor problem in our pres- 
ent complex society. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE PROBLEM 


What, then, is the magnitude of the problem which 
faces our country today? According to the best available 
figures, we have, out of 100 million adults, approximately 
60 million who use alcohol to some extent. Of this num- 
ber—in spite of the millions of dollars spent on well- 
meaning temperance education—there are from 3 to 4 
million who drink to excess. And of the latter, nearly 
a million are out-and-out alcoholics. The economic cost 
alone, in work days lost and in institutional care of 
alcoholic patients, is tremendous. 

The recent impetus given to publicizing the problem 
has arisen from three more or less related sources. Charles 
Jackson’s book and movie, The Lost Week-End, which 
focused public attention on the plight of the alcoholic, 
was the most dramatic of the three. At about the same 
time wide publicity began to be given to the remarkable 
work of Alcoholics Anonymous, in which one addict 
learns to help another. And, most important, the School 
of Alcohol Studies at Yale University has for some years 
been carrying on patient experiments to determine the 
true, scientific facts about alcohol and its effects. 

The findings of the Yale group prove to us that many 
of the so-called “facts” which have gained popular 
acceptance are false; that nearly all of us are victims 
of prejudice—for or against the use of alcohol—which 
only re-education can influence; and that the only effec- 
tive education in this controversial field is to present, 
unemotionally and without livid oratory or the pinning-on 
of white ribbons, such facts as have been established by 
modern scientific research. 

Let us assume that a Catholic group, aware of its 
responsibility to its Catholic brethren and to society 
generally, wishes to be the prime mover in an educational 
campaign concerned with alcohol. What, one may ask, 
can be done? 


The need for widespread popular education regarding 
the nature and treatment of alcoholism is here stressed 
by Edward O’Gara, poet and teacher, now at Johnson 
Teachers College, Johnson, Vt. In his account of a 
civic education program held in that town, he presents 
a pattern that might well be followed by other com- 
munities—and by Catholic parishes. 


EXPERIMENT IN COMMUNITY EDUCATION 


This question is perhaps best answered by describing 
an experiment recently conducted by a small Vermont 
village, where a series of seminars presented authoritative 
speakers on various aspects of the problem, not attempting 
to prove any conclusions, but only to open the minds 
of ordinary citizens. Although this experiment was spon- 
sored by a school rather than by a church, it offers a 
pattern which can easily be followed by any organization 
in any community. 

In the little town of Johnson, Vermont, for fifteen 
weeks last winter, a group of people numbering variously 
from 100 to 150 met every Wednesday night for two 
hours with the expressed purpose of studying the subject 
of alcohol. These meetings were of a seminar type, each 
offering a lecture by a vis- 
iting authority, followed by 
a question-and-answer pe- 
riod and general discus- 
sion. The group was made 
up of teachers, housewives, 
farmers, ministers, priests, 
storekeepers—a good cross- 
section of all occupations 
from the Johnson area. 
They came over slippery 
roads, through snow storms 
and in bitter cold. But they 
came regularly. And they went away a little better in- 
formed about the problem of alcoholism and the subject 
of alcohol. 

The subject was timely. The facts were interesting and 
revealing. The conclusion was that parents and teachers 
need to know much more than they do about the facts 
of alcohol. Each person who has attended such a series 
of seminars can help by spreading the word to others 
and, eventually, by setting up community agencies which 
will offer help to the problem drinker and information 
to the general public. 

Speakers for the series were carefully selected to offer 
as many viewpoints as possible, each by a specialist. The 
Johnson program, as listed below, shows the type of 
program which could be assembled anywhere: 

1. The Magnitude of the Problem: Prof. Arthur 


Giovannangeli, Keene (N. H.) Teachers College, 
graduate of Yale School of Alcohol Studies. 


2. The Physiological Aspects of the Alcohol Prob- 
lem: Dr. Karl McMahon, Burlington, Vermont. 

3. Alcohol and Emotional Development of the In- 
dividual: Dr. Elizabeth Kundert, clinical psychia- 
trist. 
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4. The Psychiatric Approach to the Alcohol Prob- 
lem: Dr. R. A. Chittick, superintendent, Vermont 
State Hospital. 

5. The Sociological Aspects: Rev. Lorenzo D’Agos- 
tino, St. Michael’s College, author of The History of 
Public Welfare in Vermont. 

6. The Legal Aspects of the Alcohol Problem: 
Leon Ellsworth, attorney. 

7. Alcohol and the Traffic Problem: Gen. Merritt 
Edson, Commissioner of Public Safety for Vermont. 

8. The Religious Approach to the Alcohol Prob- 
lem: Rev. A. Johnson Cambridge, Irasburg, Vt., 
graduate of Yale School of Alcohol Studies. 

9. The Viewpoint of the Distilled Spirits Industry : 
Raymond Durrell, Director of Research, Licensed 
Beverage Industries, New York City. 

10. The Temperance Movement in America: Nettie 
B. Shedd Kidder, State President of WCTU and 
chairman of Narcotics Study for Vermont State PTA. 

11. Liquor Control in Vermont: Peter Bove, Chair- 
man, Liquor Control Board, Montpelier, Vt. 

12. Alcoholics Anonymous: by three A. A. mem- 
bers (describing their personal experience). 

13. Open meeting of Alcoholics Anonymous: by 

an A. A. group from a nearby city. 

14. Workshop in Alcohol Education: Edward 


“Seek ye first... ”’ 





David Donovan 





‘has IS A BRIEF ACCOUNT of the way my wife 
and I decided a question which will have to be de- 
cided, one way or the other, by many Catholic parents 
this summer. It is that of making up their minds whether, 
as parents of a large and hence costly family (we have 
five children ourselves), to send their children to a 
public or to a parochial school. 

Until this year we had no problem in the choice of 
a school for our children. Since there was no parochial 
school in our parish, sending them to the public school 
was simply a matter of course. To be perfectly honest, 
we have to admit that we were rather pleased with the 
existing situation. We had no conflicts to resolve, no 
doubts about where our duty lay, no need to evaluate 
the social advantages of the two types of school, no 
explanations to give to our neighbors—Catholic or non- 
Catholic. 

Our complacency was broken last year by the appoint- 
ment of a new pastor to our parish. In his very first 
sermon Fr. Walker expressed his earnest desire to estab- 
lish a parochial school. Within a few months the project 
was afoot. With the zeal of a good parish priest de- 
termined to bring the fulness of Catholic life to his 
people, Fr. Walker instilled his own enthusiasm into his 
flock. He soon pointed every parish activity towards 
raising funds for the school. He bought land and a build- 
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O’Gara, Johnson Teachers College, graduate of Yale 
School of Alcohol Studies. 


15. Final Workshop: Mr. O’Gara. 

If the program as outlined appears to the general reader 
to contain insurmountable difficulties, let us consider the 
possibilities. In the first place comes the question of 
expense. At Johnson the seminars were conducted with- 
out a budget. No speaker was paid, yet no speaker refused 
to take part. It is pleasant to discover that busy men are 
usually glad to take part in any worth-while endeavor, 
even at their own expense. A meeting place, with lights 
and heat, was furnished by a local teachers college. Could 
not the parish hall be used? 

Two factors are, however, essential: a good ground- 
work of publicity to guarantee an audience, and speakers 
who know their subject. Most popular in the Johnson 
series were the lecture on the physiological aspects of 
the alcohol problem, given by a physician who had studied 
at the Yale School, and the two meetings describing the 
dramatic work of Alcoholics Anonymous. 

A Catholic group could do an inestimable service to 
its community by initiating a program of alcohol educa- 
tion on the pattern of the Johnson plan, thus striking a 
blow at a social problem of the first magnitude. 


Mr. Donovan, a resident of North Andover, Mass., 
here explains how he and his wife thought their way 
through to the same obligation Canon Law imposes 
on Catholic parents to send their children to Catholic 
schools. This account may help other parents to see 
the reasons for the Church’s rule. 


ing, and built a convent for the teaching sisters. His 
announcement that St. Mary’s Parochial School would 
open next September brought the great undertaking to 
fruition within the space of one year. 

Now we had to make a choice. Ours is a small town, 
so the new parochial school has become the cause célébre. 
There are those whose enthusiasm runs so high that they 
hurl the accusation of “apostasy” at any Catholic who 
hesitates to separate his children from the town schools. 
Then there are our non-Catholic friends and neighbors 
who question the advisability of “segregation.” 

As parents of five children, my wife and I have had to 
give much thought to the choice before us. Neither 
beaten down by the threat of “apostasy” nor alarmed 
at the ugly, undemocratic charge of “segregation,” we 
have taken our stand. Actually, we came to see that 
there is no choice for a Catholic family. Every belief 
we hold dear, every hope for eternal happiness for our- 
selves and our children, as well as every cherished 
thought for the integrity of our family here on earth, 
forces us to the same conclusion: our children shall go 
to St. Mary’s next fall. 

As Americans seeking to conduct ourselves as respon- 
sible citizens, my wife and I appreciate the obligation 
to participate in community interests and activities. We 
want our children to have a full and well-balanced en- 
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vironment in which to mature. We want them, through 
the experience of cooperative enterprises, to know the 
worth of all their fellow-citizens, to love them as neigh- 
bors, to see and to understand their contributions to the 
commonweal. The public school unquestionably breaks 
down the artificial barriers of prejudice and ignorance 
through the intimacy it affords with children of all races, 
nationalities, social classes and religious groups — all 
learning and playing in the same free but controlled 


environment. 


THE VALUE OF VARIETY 


Yet it is the very differences, essential differences, in 
her citizens that make the United States a great demo- 
cratic nation. A dictatorship idealizes sameness. Totali- 
tarianism needs and demands rigid uniformity in thought 
and action. All a democracy requires is a recognition 
of the same essential equality of people with different 
backgrounds and religious beliefs, provided only that 
they agree to cooperate on the basis of commonly ac- 
cepted standards, goals and procedures. 

The Catholic can therefore be proud of his differences 
and can aspire to perfection in those very differences, 
without in the least adversely affecting the common 
ideals of American citizenship. More than that — his 
Catholicism should markedly improve his civic virtues. 
He is perfectly justified, even from a civic point of view, 
in sending his children to a school where religious be- 
liefs will be nurtured. The voluntary “segregation” in- 
volved is his choice of a lesser evil forced upon him, 
not so much by his religion as by the weaknesses inherent 
in the secularism with which the public schools have 
identified themselves. 

Despite the fact that, in the name of “separation of 
Church and State,” the apostles of secularism have 
stripped the public schools of a religious orientation, 
we believe that such schools do teach a code of ethics 
and, in upholding the Golden Rule, do establish a 
standard of morality. But for the Catholic—whatever 
others may judge—this can never be enough. The human- 
istic philosophy of life, with its emphasis on the per- 
fectibility of man’s personality in purely earthly terms, 
falls far short of satisfying the Catholic’s evaluation of 
religious truths and the Catholic’s conception of mor- 
ality. The Catholic child must learn of the terrible stain 
of original sin, of man’s fallen nature, and of the armor 
of sanctifying grace required to do battle with evil. He 
must realize the awful price paid for our Redemption 
through the crucifixion of the Son of God made man. 

Old-fashioned and even shocking to our all-too-human 
sensibilities as they are, these are the basic truths of 
the religion Almighty God has revealed to us. They 
spell our hope for eternal life. Only in the light of these 
truths can anyone make correct moral choices, with the 
guidance of God’s Church. Since the whole child goes 
to school, since his education must map out the physical, 
mental, moral and emotional needs in him and the ways 
God intended him to satisfy them, where else can 
Catholic parents send their children but to the parochial 
school? It is as simple as that: the whole child goes to a 





public school, but is only two-thirds taught. What is 
missing in the nonreligious school is much more impor- 
tant than what is provided. 

Two considerations gave us a certain amount of 

trouble, however. One involved cost. Catholic parents, 
especially those with large families, carry the burden 
of their real-estate and excise taxes, which run higher 
for them than for people with small or no families. Yet 
instead of having the schooling of their children pro- 
vided from taxes, Catholic parents have to support a 
separate system of education. Moreover, the incidental 
expenses of maintaining children in school are higher 
in parochial schools than in public schools. In our 
case, these incidentals have to be multiplied by five. 
The children will storm the family treasury with their 
appeals for many, many good works of charity. “Sister 
said we have to bring ten cents for the foreign missions” 
will be for us what five sisters said to five classrooms. 
The weight of this very real burden will be balanced, 
we decided, by our adding a little more weight to our 
trust in Divine Providence. And charity, too, is a lesson 
that it is important for children to learn. 
The other consideration is 
that, by withdrawing our chil- 
dren from the public schools, 
we may be joining with other 
Catholics in surrendering the 
public schools to non-Catho- 
lics. There is a growing ten- 
dency to create the impression 
that the public school is a 
Protestant institution. The 
most articulate Protestant 
spokesmen are using their 
“loyalty to the public schools” as a weapon against 
parochial schools in the Federal-aid controversy. Merely 
because we are exercising our democratic right to send 
our children to religious schools we are being maneu- 
vered into a position where we are pictured as hostile 
to public schools, whereas Protestants are their defend- 
ers against the alleged Catholic “aggression.” Here 
again, we decided to put first things first: “Seek ye first 
the kingdom of heaven, and all other things shall be 
added to you.” We will have to keep the public schools 
from being identified with Protestantism by other means 
than sending our children to them. After all, many 
Catholic children will always be in public schools, not 
only in the elementary courses but especially in the high 
schools. 

This, then, is the way my wife and I came to see that 
our previous complacency on the school question was a 
snare. We now see that our duty towards our children 
has a fulness which is meant to, and now will, enrich 
their lives through the “inexhaustible riches of Christ” 
spread out before them in our new parish school. It is 
not a little thing to make an important decision for five 
souls entrusted to our care—a decision which gives 
promise of making them good and useful citizens and 
of finally bringing all of us in the fulfillment of joy 
together in heaven. 
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Baysweep, U.S. A. 


Riley Hughes 








Orr WOULD NOT BE LIKELY to put down 
“Kenosha, Wisconsin,” for “typical small American city” 
on an association test, but none the less Kenosha would 
fill the bill. Its some fifty thousand inhabitants engage 
themselves in manufacturing products for machine shops, 
turning out lamps and springs for automobiles, making 
brass fittings and plumbing supplies. They tan leather, 
and they produce hosiery and furniture. In moments of 
relaxation Kenoshans may stroll or drive to Lake Michi- 
gan. The city’s propinquity to Milwaukee, thirty miles 
north, adds local pride and patriotism to the pleasure of 
drinking beer. Kenosha is a typical American city of its 
size, with only a fragile sense of history and with a 
grinding concern for the present. Dull, one would say. 
Also, one would say, nothing here to write about. But 
Kenosha, county seat and somnolent neighbor of the 
mighty, could have served a sociologist for Middletown. 

Luckily an artist of rare perception has taken Ke- 
nosha, with pride and affection, for his own. He has 
new-named it Baysweep. But Baysweep, the scene of the 
short stories and novels of Richard Sullivan, is clearly 
the Kenosha of his birth. Better than that, it is the 
Kenosha of his imagination, too. He does not make the 
reporter-turned-novelist’s mistake of exploiting his ma- 
terial. In his work is no sequence of events related pal- 
pably as they happened, as newspaper files would reveal 
them. Richard Sullivan has not made background serve 
as foreground, as is the current fashion. He puts people 
before places, and for that reason he has full value from 
both. He knows that people can be the product of their 
environment. He also has the subtler knowledge that an 
environment is as often the product of its people. 

Richard Sullivan, a writer in his early forties and 
now for many years a teacher of writing at Notre Dame, 
is a conscious Catholic regionalist. As Trollope popu- 
lated Barsetshire, and Hardy the dark region of Wessex, 
Richard Sullivan has carved out in Baysweep, U.S.A., a 
small territory to be populated with the children of his 
imagination. Baysweep is the locale for his short stories 
—which deserve to be collected and published in book 
form—and of three of his four novels to date: Summer 
after Summer (1942), The World of Idella May (1946) 
and First Citizen (1948). Through them he has given 
Baysweep (described in one of them as “a small town 
on Lake Michigan, some distance off the established air 
lines”) a complete identity. As we meet them in story 
after story and novel after novel, the realities of Bay- 
sweep—the stores, the mills, the schools and the people 
—take on the sharp insistence of well-remembered 
things. The recurring names of places and people give one 
a sense of Baysweep’s untold stories, the ones that 
Richard Sullivan will not get to write, stories not to be 
captured by anyone. 

It should be said that none of these books is in any 
way a sequel of another. They touch only momentarily. 
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The Catholic hospital to which Anna Nails goes to have 
her baby in Summer after Summer is the same hospital 
to which Kingsley Bond, the go-getter of First Citizen, is 
brought after his automobile accident. Dr. William, who 
brings Anna Nails’ baby into the world, is on hand in 
The World of Idella May to tell Tom Logan that his wife 
“lost” hers. Eddie Nails, the hero of Summer after Sum- 
mer, is seen briefly on a street corner by the people of 
First Citizen. The Baysweep novels are tied together with 
strands no stronger than these, yet their existence says 
much about the degree of reality this small world has 
for the novelist who fashioned it. 

As Richard Sullivan is lightly and elusively a region- 
alist, so is he a Catholic regionalist. Not one of his novels 
is what Sister Mariella Gable would call a Catholic novel 
in the full, “bull’s eye” sense. Richard Sullivan can 
write with deep earnestness and striking effect on a 
totally, explicitly, Catholic subject, as he has done in his 
short story “Night in August”—an anti-birth-control 
story—but he has chosen, perhaps wisely in terms of the 
effects he achieves, to write novels which imply Catholi- 
cism’s very core, to present his subjects and his people 
as we meet them in the world. Or, to put it more specifi- 
cally, as we meet them in our mixed, fragmented Ameri- 
can society. 

The religious backgrounds of the chief characters in 
his novels, however, clearly reflect some of the chief 
patterns in our society. In Summer after Summer Eddie 
and Anna Nails are both Catholics, as the reader learns 
almost inferentially. The World of Idella May is, at least 
in part, the story of a mixed marriage. Tom Logan is a 
Catholic; his wife, Idella May, we discover, is “both her 
own idol and chief priestess.” She says of herself, “I’m 
really very religious, but I quit going to church because 
it sort of seemed to confine me.” There is an added re- 
alistic touch when a family argument causes Idella May’s 
father to exclaim: “There’s nothing wrong with being a 
Catholic. I want you to remember that two of my 
mother’s sisters were nuns.” In First Citizen we have a 
“mixed engagement,” so to speak, between Pete Mor- 
rissey and Elizabeth Bond. Liz’s mother had been one of 
the Daileys of Baysweep and had been brought up a 
Catholic as a child. 

Summer after Summer, the first of Sullivan’s novels, 
is a beautifully written, wonderfully evocative prose 
poem. It is the story of a few months in the married life 
of Eddie and Anna Nails, the months during which Anna 
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expects her second child. The Nails are a lower-middle- 
class family; Eddie works as a clerk in Angler’s depart- 
ment store. He has a hard time making ends meet, for 
Baysweep is a factory town, and the factories are running 
part-time. Nothing much happens in the book. Eddie is 
briefly tempted to infidelity and comes through in hum- 
ble, human fashion. A threadbare old man turns up at 
Eddie’s store periodically to sell, with pathetic jocu- 
larity, an insurance policy Eddie neither wants nor can 
afford. The days and months pass by in small domestic 
incidents, directly observed with a fresh fidelity of 
phrasing. Anna has her baby. The pages devoted to the 
event are a triumph of quiet realism which avoids both 
the clinical and the sentimentally melodramatic. 
Baysweep, in its everyday occupations and its tender 
cooperation with the seasons of the year, is quietly pres- 
ent. A strong sense of natural goodness pervades the 
book. It may seem somewhat curious that Sullivan’s only 
novel in which the leading characters are all Catholic 
should present Catholic values in so muted a way. The 
novelist’s choice has been a deliberate one. He wishes to 
show that being a Catholic in America is, after all, no 
extraordinary thing. It seems as natural as the Fourth 
of July, an occasion which, by the way, contributes 
pivotal scenes to two of the novels. The Catholic note in 
Summer after Summer is finely textured and persuasive. 
The first hint we have that Eddie is a Catholic comes 
when a priest calls at the store to buy a tablecloth. He 
speaks to Eddie as to a parishioner. At the beginning of 
the fourth chapter we are told that Eddie is making a 
novena to the Little Flower for Anna’s health and safety. 
The next reference to prayer occurs naturally enough, 
and it is given us with fine artistic economy. Eddie, after 
the others have gone to bed, has stayed up to read a 
detective story. 
When he finished the book, skipping many pages 
which treated adventures he already knew by heart 
from other stories, he tossed it onto the shelf, got 
up, stretched, and went into the little dark hallway 
off the bedroom. He undressed there, laying his 
clothes on Julie’s toy chest, which stood against the 
wall. He said his prayers in the bathroom, kneeling 
with his forehead pressed against the smooth, cold 
washbowl. Then he went to bed. 
The other specifically Catholic passages in the book all 
concern prayer. There is a touching and significant scene 
when Eddie hears his small daughter say her prayers, 
and her innocent questions cause him to speak more to 
himself than her when he tells her that the Crucifixion 
“was a long time ago and it’s right now.” This is a 
splendid scene, handled utterly without mawkishness. As 
Tom Logan will do in The World of Idella May, Eddie 
attends a Christmas Midnight Mass. The final scene of 
prayer takes place in the Catholic hospital, as Eddie 
waits for his child to be born. Perhaps, taken together, 
these specifically Catholic references do no more than 
fill fifteen to twenty pages of a three-hundred-page book. 
But they are there, as Baysweep is there, and help to give 
the book its form, to make it a wise and gracious book. 
The World of Idella May is a more ambitious under- 
taking than Summer after Summer. In the earlier book 
the march of the seasons and growth in the womb serve 


as structure and referents for the action. In The World of 
Idella May the character of Idella May herself puts into 
motion an intricate relationship of person and circum- 
stance. This is the most powerful, the most unforgettable 
of Richard Sullivan’s books. In it the “dumb blonde” 
known to us as a national type in comic cartoon and 
light magazine fiction takes her place in literature. Al- 
though the book is a protracted study of one who “did 
not allow self-interest to grow into self-analysis,” it is 
not static. Idella May herself, with her movie-magazine 
conceptions of reality, her tawdry romanticism, her 
single-minded, almost “pure” selfishness, sees to that. To 
be pampered as a child, to grow up with vague notions 
in the place of ideas and common sense, to be without 
passion, to have a “line” instead of a personality, to be 
eternally adolescent and immature—this is to be Idella 
May. 

The story of her courtship and marriage is small-town 
American tragedy, yet it is Baysweep universalized by 
the author’s acute observations, his deadly use of dialog. 
and the skill of cumulative 
scene after scene. The tri- 
umph of this book is that it 
is not itself vulgar, though 
given over to a person who 
is the essence of vulgarity 
from her high-school days 
as a dreamy school girl to 
her chronological maturity 
when we find her fat, indolent, monumental in selfishness, 
estranged from her husband, listening to daytime radio 
serials—and delicately and vacantly biting the tip of 
her finger. 

The World of Idella May is rich in Catholic “touches.” 
Oddly enough, the Catholic background here is more 
positive, more at issue—though the central characters 
are for the raost part immersed in secularism—than it is 
in Summer after Summer. Catholicism enters the book 
as it enters Idella May’s life. There is the christening 
Tom must go to before their “date”; Tom goes to the 
Stations in Lent; Idella May takes instructions before 
their marriage. Tom attends Midnight Mass alone when 
Idella May discovers, around eleven o’clock, that she’s 
“really too tired.” Then there is what she takes as Tom’s 
stubbornness when, flirting with the idea of a divorce, 
Idella May asks for her “freedom.” If secular values are 
the theme of this book, Catholic values are recurrent 
counterpoint. As in Baysweep itself, Catholicism is com- 
mentary, sometimes ironic, on the dominant pattern of 
secularism. Because he is artist and realist, Richard Sul- 
livan’s apostolate is one of indirection, one which must 
bear its fruit in secret. 

Richard Sullivan’s most recent Baysweep novel, First 
Citizen, is the story of one Kingsley Bond, “a normal 
human being, slightly bent.” Bond is a would-be Babbitt, 
a man for whom tragedy means mediocrity in business 
life, a failure to “be somebody.” He profits from a 
daughter’s accidental death in a collision involving the 
family car to go on to business successes of a question- 
able kind, investing the money he obtained by lying to 
the insurance agents. 
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The greater part of this short novel is taken up with 
Bond’s ambition to be mayor of Baysweep. As Kingsley 
Bond’s thoughts reach out for conquest of it, the city is 
etched in broad strokes for us by the novelist. It is in this 
novel that we are told for the first time that Baysweep’s 
origins are Catholic. The point comes up when Kingsley 
Bond is looking around for a suitable Protestant congre- 
gation to attach himself to, one not too pretentious— 
most of all, one bristling with business contacts and 
opportunities. Through Bond we learn that the Catholic 
Church “had got there with some old French missionary 
years ahead of time.” The Church is always seen 
obliquely in this book, as when Bond observes a priest 
watering the lawn of St. Jude’s rectory and wonders: 
“Did priests vote? Did they carry weight with their own 
people?” Or when we are given the statistics for the 
nearby village of Lilac: “Lilac had three hundred in- 
habitants, six taverns, one dance hall that sold liquor, 
and one Catholic church.” 

In his Baysweep novels—one looks forward to more 
of them—Richard Sullivan gives example to, and im- 


plies a program for, the American Catholic novelist. In 
his cultivation of Catholic places and circumstances, as 


_ they really exist in the American periphery, he has been 
‘quietly showing our novelists the regional way. Already 


J. F. Powers has invested his regional area with brilliant 
writing and characterization, and now Francis X. Con. 
nolly, in Give Beauty Back, shows what rich values there 
are in American regionalism for the Catholic writer. 
Perhaps “program” is too calculating a term to ascribe 
to what Richard Sullivan is doing, but something very 
like it is touched upon by one of the leading characters 
in First Citizen when he says that “there’s a whole vast 
field for a kind of anonymous, American, democratic 
sanctity.” Here the two notes become one: Catholicism and 
American regionalism. Surely no time is more propitious 
than the present for the young Catholic novelist of 
artistic stature and serious purpose to invest the Ameri- 
can scene, by an integrating indirection, with the Catholic 
mind and temper. In his Baysweep, U.S.A., Richard 
Sullivan has shown how the thing may be done. 











Examination of conscience 





NO POSTPONEMENT: U. S. Moral 
Leadership and the Problem of Racial 
Minorities 





By John La Farge, S.J. Longmans, 
Green. 246p. $3 


The American people stand in need of 
this book, by America’s former Editor- 
in-Chief and author of The Race Ques- 
tion and the Negro. They will be grate- 
ful for the experience and the insight 
out of which it has grown. For the 
questions it raises are basic to our way 
of life, and condition American lJeader- 
ship in the present world. 

We have many claims to the leader- 
ship of the forces of freedom against 
the totalitarian hordes that would de- 
stroy the integrity of the person and 
deny man his moral status. Father 
La Farge’s book seeks to define the 
spiritual basis of America’s claim to 
leadership against the forces of evil in 
our time. He asks the bitter but in- 
escapable question: Is America morally 
competent to stand as the leader of the 
free peoples of the world? 

That we have great material strength 
is known to all. But the differences di- 
viding the world are spiritual and 
moral. They are matters of faith and 
truth, and justice and human dignity. 
The argument is over the right of men 
to live in peace and freedom; to fol- 
low their own honest pursuits, to pray 
as their conscience bids them and to 
partake as equals in a world where 
both justice and charity are possible. 
Father La Farge sees with an insight 
that is peculiarly his own that in a 
managed society there can be no charity 
and, if no charity, no justice and no 
compassion. And these are the pre- 
requisites for healing the wounds that 
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men inflict upon each other in their 
pride and ungoverned hate. 

Americans know in their hearts that 
in spite of their bad conscience they 
will not yield their heritage. But to the 
peoples of the earth it is not fully evi- 
dent that their lot is irrevocably cast on 
our side. They are caught between the 
grinding stones of two mighty powers, 
and see their ancient ways pulverized 
without any real strength to resist the 
fate that is upon them. What they ask 
for is moral, not merely military, lead- 
ership, and they ask it from us of the 
United States because our beliefs are 
close to their own. 

To many peoples, the choice seems 
to lie between armed tyranny on one 
side, and armed hypocrisy on the other. 
We cannot, as Father La Farge reminds 
us, treat the Mexicans within our bor- 
ders as a lower species and expect to 
be trusted and respected by the Latin- 
American peoples. We cannot treat the 
Negro as less than a man and expect 
the brown, the yellow and the black 
peoples of the earth (who are in the 
vast majority) to think of us in kind- 
ness, or respect us for our righteous- 
ness. Even the peoples of Europe, dis- 
illusioned and fearful, must hesitate to 
take us at our word if we will not meet 
the challenge of our own failings. 

We ascribe our shortcomings to hu- 
man fallibility, to ignorance and preju- 
dice, but we also know that it is tempo- 
rary, and that race and religious dis- 
crimination is declining. We may have 
a bad conscience, but we have not sur- 
rendered to evil. This we know; but 
the rest of the world does not always 
know it. 

Just about a year ago, in the city of 
Caracas, in Venezuela, a professor from 
the United States delivered a lecture 





BOOKS 


on American democracy at the univers- 
ity. The audience that filled the hall 
consisted of students and_ teachers. 
When he finished, a priest arose and 
asked: “How in the light of what you 
have said can you explain the Ku Klux 
Klan, lynchings, the murder of inno- 
cent Negroes, the denial of justice be- 
fore the courts, and discrimination in 
employment and education for the un- 
fortunate black men in your midst?” 

That basically is the question that 
Father La Farge’s book is devoted to. 
He answers it by saying: 











We can refute the charge of hy- 
pocrisy, and can heal a serious 
wound to the prestige of our 
country, if we decide on and prac- 
tise a policy of complete justice 
and equality for our racial mi- 
norities. If the rest of the world 
sees that the United States treats 
everyone within its borders solely 
on the basis of their individual per- 
sonal worth, with no discrimina- 
tion of race, color, creed or na- 
tional origin, our country can look 
the rest of the world squarely in 
the eye. 
The refutation of the charge laid 
against us, as Father La Farge makes 
clear, can only be through a thousand 
deeds of kindness, justice and mercy. 
Moreover, mere random action is not 
enough. There must always be room for 
planned, organized effort. In the au- 
thor’s view: 


The divorce in practical life be- 
tween religiously motivated love, 
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on the one hand, and effective, or- 
ganized, scientifically planned so- 
cial and political action on the 
other, has had the tragic effect of 
stultifying both our religious love 
and our effective action. The two 
are so completely complementary 
that their separation is like the 
separation of soul and body. 
No Postponement, however, is far from 
being a mere declaration of principles. 
With over twenty years of active par- 
ticipation in local and national inter- 
group and interracial activities to his 
credit, the author devotes the major 
part of his book to the history and 
analysis of programs that he has seen 
work, grow and succeed in fields where 
nothing but failure was predicted. He 
tells at length the story of the Catholic 
interracial movement, of the Catholic 
Interracial Councils, and explains meth- 
ods and techniques used in meeting the 
problems of the changing parish and 
the explosive mixed community. He 
concludes with a few simple, practical 
suggestions. 

When we can say, as Father Las Casas 
once said, “All men are men and no 
more,” all equally the children of God, 
and all endowed with a dignity that no 
mortal can deny, then we shall be 
armed with a moral power equal to the 
leadership that lies ahead of us as a 
free and great nation. Father La Farge 
has made a lasting contribution to the 
great work of translating these ideas 
into action. FRANK TANNENBAUM 


Drinking’s lure and cure 
EASY DOES IT: The Story of Mac 
By Hugh Reilly. Kennedy. 227p. $3 


ALCOHOL AND SOCIAL RESPONSI- 
BILITY 


By Raymond G. McCarthy and Edgar 
M. Douglass. Crowell. 304p. $3.50 
Here are two books on alcoholism— 
the first a personal history of a hope- 
less problem drinker salvaged by Alco- 
holics Anonymous, the second, spon- 
sored by the Yale Plan Clinic, a source- 
book of historical and scientific in- 
formation on the manifold problems of 
alcohol-control plus some recommenda- 
tions for educational programs. 

The “Mac” of Easy Does It, we are 
assured by Dr. William Duncan Silk- 
worth of New York’s Knickerbocker 
Hospital, is a real person. The book is, 
to quote Dr. Silkworth, 

the vivid story of the death struggle 
of the alcoholic doomed to destruc- 
tion but in the end finding the pos- 
sibility of reconstruction through the 
fundamental doctrine of religion. 

It is unfortunate that the sense of 
reality is reduced by fictionizing the 
main character into a some-time Protes- 
tant theological student who abandons 
his seminary career because Christi- 
anity “has not been able to abolish war, 














crime and other evils from the world” 
to become a campaign manager of com- 
munity collections for ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions. The fiction allows “Mac” to 
meet many of the clergy and to experi- 
ence their varying verdicts on alcohol- 
ism. Ultimately he meets “The Padre” 
—‘a composite portrait of four men 
not unlike the four immortal chaplains 
commemorated on a three-cent stamp 
... neither Catholic, high-Church Prot- 
estant, Evangelist nor Jew.” The Padre, 
of course, has a heart-of-gold sister as 
housekeeper who reports the return of 
“Mac” with the inevitable “It’s him- 
self!” As ineffectual as a YMCA secre- 
tary in the face of a personal tragedy, 
the Padre summons help from Alco- 
holics Anonymous. Cured by no discov- 
erable motivation, “Mac” explains to 
the bemused Padre, while rehearsing a 
speech, the spiritual import of AA’s 
Twelve Steps. 





Easy Does It is undoubtedly the prod- 
uct of a fearful personal experience 
with drink. It is unfortunate that it isn’t 
a little less emotionally exhortatory and 
more effectively analytical. There was 
need of a book appraising from the in- 
side the Catholic conception of Alco- 
holics Anonymous. That need remains. 


Raymond G. McCarthy is executive 
director of the Yale Plan Clinic, a treat- 
ment, research and education center in 
New Haven, designed as a demonstra- 
tion model of the possibilities of re- 
storing alcoholics to the community as 
reliable citizens. Edgar M. Douglass, 
his collaborator, is an Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, Montgomery, 
Maryland. Their book, Alcohol and So- 
cial Responsibility, incorporating many 
of the conclusions of the Yale Plan, 
presents objectively the basic data on 
the problems of alcohol. 

Are you interested in the history of 
Temperance movements? Doubts about 
the efficacy of moral suasion were noted 
in such movements by 1830, when faith 
in the perfectibility of man was shaken. 
Are you curious about the drinking 
habits of Americans? According to the 
figures from 1850-1948, there is a 
gratifying trend from distilled spirits 
to beer and wine, a decline from the 
per-capita consumption of 4.17 gallons 
of distilled spirits every year to 1.56 
gallons today. How many Americans 
drink? Sixty-five per cent of our 
adult population. Of these, “under 
present-day drinking habits, approx- 
imately 3 drinkers out of every 200 
become chronic alcoholics.” In 1947 


we spent over $9.6 billion for alcoholic 
beverages, 5.9 per cent of our total con- 
sumer expenditures, the Government 
taking more than $2.9 billion in excise 
taxes. 

Alcohol and Social Responsibility 
given ample information on control sys- 
tems, therapies, community projects, etc. 
Part II is an earnest, if frequently 
tedious, exposition of the place of edu- 
cation in a democracy and the tech- 
niques needed to enlighten the rising 
generation on the problems of alcohol. 
“Half a century of teaching about the 
physiology of alcohol in our schools,” 
we are told, “has not produced tie re- 
sults anticipated by those who relied 
on such teaching.” Dr. Douglass, how- 
ever, seems to put all his reliance on 
a mental-hygiene program, on the build- 
ing of robust personalities, for example, 
with human-relations courses in high 
schools. Is it significant that the list 
of “Private Organizations Active in 
Alcoho] Education” omits mention of 
the Catholic Total Abstinence Union? 

Epwarp Durr 


Soviet’s lies and “liberation” 
I CHOSE JUSTICE 


By Victor Kravchenko. Scribner’s. 459p. 
$3.75 

Mr. Kravchenko’s earlier book, / Chose 
Freedom, was one of the first, perhaps 
the best, certainly the most widely-read 
exposé of life under Soviet communism. 
It was both a withering indictment of 
bolshevism and a major literary effort. 

The book’s success brought the au- 
thor considerable fame and even a little 
fortune, but it also earned him the vin- 
dictive hatred of the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the world Communist press. 
In every newspaper and magazine fol- 
lowing the party line Mr. Kravchenko 
was the target for the kind of gutter 
abuse only Communist pens can achieve. 
His hard-hitting revelations had deep- 
ly wounded the Communists because 
they gave the free world unanswerable 
reasons for rejecting Stalinism. 

Les Lettres Frangaises, the French 
Communist literary weekly, was one 
of the worst offenders. In an article 
by an imaginary American correspon- 
dent, Sim Thomas, Mr. Kravchenko 
was said to be an illiterate drunkard 
in the pay of the American secret 
service, incapable of writing the book 
published over his signature. The maga- 
zine also accused Mr. Kravchenko’s 
book of falsifying Soviet history and 
giving a distorted view of Russian life. 

With great courage—for his action 
was a declaration of war against the 
Soviet Union and its high-pressure 
propaganda machine and powerful se- 
cret police—Mr. Kravchenko brought 
suit for libel against Les Lettres Fran- 
¢aises and its publisher. 

His high purpose was not the bar- 
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ren satisfaction of vindication against 
charges that no one really believed 
were true, but an indictment of “the 
Soviet regime and all it stood for be- 
fore a court in a free country.” The 
American Communist press had pub- 
lished similar lies about Mr. Krav- 
chenko. He chose to bring his suit in 
France because there he “was in the 
midst of a political battlefield, in which 
blows for or against communism could 
be dealt with real effect.” 

How Mr. Kravchenko succeeded in 
proving the falsity of the Communist 
charges and the truth of his own ac- 
cusations against the Soviet Union is 
the subject of his own inimitable and 
fascinating story. To summarize it 
would be unfair to author and to reader 
because this is a book which should be 
read in full by everyone who wants to 
know about communism in practice. I 
wish it were possible to make it com- 
pulsory reading for all fellow-travelers. 
If they are not already incapable of in- 
dependent judgment, it would certain- 
ly make them get off the train. 

But Mr. Kravchenko has not been 
content with retelling the appalling 
facts his witnesses, mostly Russians 
from the DP camps, told the French 
judges. He has added material from 
his own experience, and _ testimony 
which could not be brought out in court 
because it would have exposed innocent 


New Herder Book 


people to the barbaric cruelties of 
Soviet vengeance. He shows how the 
real defendant in his suit was the Soviet 
Union, not Les Lettres Francaises. Even 
Stalin recognized that fact and sent a 
crew of coached witnesses to Paris 
under orders to stop at no lie. 


Mr. Kravchenko’s book has so much 
merit that I am sure most readers will 
forgive an irrelevant last chapter which 
contains some foolish criticism of Ameri- 
can foreign policy and seems to accept 
certain Russian propaganda accusa- 
tions against us. I think the author has 
leaned over backward here in an un- 
necessary effort to prove that he is not 
the reactionary that Moscow has been 
calling him. Lreonarp J. Scuweitzer 





COMES THE COMRADE! 





By Alexandra Orme. Morrow. 376p. $4 
Completed by 1945, the manuscript of 
Comes the Comrade! could not find a 
publisher until our “violent love affair” 
with Soviet Russia came to its sour end. 
Yet this account of the experiences of 
a member of Poland’s aristocracy with 
the “liberating” Russian forces is de- 
lightfully witty and often trenchant. 
Under the pseudonym of Alexandra 
Orme, the author sketches a picture of 
the Russians which does not bode well 
for our future relations with the Soviets. 


Mrs. Orme first came into contact 
with the comrades during the Christmas 
of 1944. She had escaped to Hungary 
when they had invaded Poland in 1939, 
Upon the death of her husband in 1942, 
she married a Hungarian nobleman 
who was just released from a Gestapo 
prison in Vienna. On a Hungarian 
estate a few score kilometers from 
Budapest, however, the liberating Rus- 
sians finally caught up with her. They 
on the one side and she, her husband, 
a nephew and a Polish woman friend 
on the other, formed two different 
breeds of animals, “sniting experimen- 
tally at each other.” 

Then, almost immediately, the author 
found herself fighting a private war of 
survival with the Heroes of the Soviet 
Union. It was a struggle during which 
anything could happen, and frequently 
did. To the Russians liberation meant 
conquest: they plundered and _ looted, 
threw banquets at which they plied 
their female guests with liquor in order 
to facilitate rape. But thanks to her 
courage, wit, unfailing good humor and 
a knowledge of the Russian tongue, 
Mrs. Orme succeeded in not becoming 
one of the spoils of war. 

Her hectic experiences with them 
notwithstanding, Mrs. Orme reveals a 
genuine sympathy for the Russians. 
She recognizes their vitality and im- 
pulsive generosity; she is moved by 


PATTERN DIVINE 


Our Lord’s Hidden Life 
by 
PATRICK J. TEMPLE, S.T.D. 
$5.00 


Pattern Divine is a comprehensive study of the life of Christ up to the beginning of the 
public ministry. All available and reliable sources have been utilized by the author to amplify the 
meager account in the Gospel narratives, especially for the period of the hidden life at Nazareth. 


No one could desire a better commendation of the quality of the work than the following 
words of Father Vosté, Secretary of the Pontifical Biblical Commission. He says that Doctor 
Temple’s work “is exegetical and historical, theological and ascetical. It is a standard work, a 
monument in honor of the hidden life of our Lord. . . . I recommend it therefore to theologians 
and exegetes and as well to all those souls who desire to make their life conform more and more 





to our divine Model.” 


Besides its critical and scholarly quality, Pattern Divine has a warmth of piety that 
reflects the habitual attitude of the author, who has made the subject his life’s study. 





A Selection of the Spiritual Book Associates 


From your bookstore or from the 





B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15 & 17 S. Broadway 
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their almost incredible economic and 
cultural backwardness. An artist and 
an intellectual, she succeeds in reveal- 
ing the enormity of the gulf separating 
the Russians from other Europeans. 

Communism has hardly touched the 
great Russian masses, she found. For 
them the teachings of Marx and Lenin 
are boiled down to a few catch-phrases 
and slogans. It is her belief that the 
Russians would behave exactly the same 
under a Tartar prince or a tsar. Russia 
is at least a century behind the rest 
of Europe, she writes; progress has yet 
to come to the country as a whole. 

Comes the Comrade! is a unique 
book on the Russians, and reads as 
smoothly and entertainingly as fiction. 
It furnishes a wealth of information 
on the character and behavior of the 
Russians en masse. One of the most 
interesting disclosures is that the Rus- 
sians are impelled toward what the 
French term a crime de passion—a 
passion to do something mischievous 
and shocking to the Europeans. 

Much of this will strike the Amer- 
ican as unfamiliar and somewhat fan- 
tastic. The value of Mrs. Orme’s per- 
sonal history, which is not a horror 
story by far, lies precisely in its revela- 
tion of what the other world is like. 
We may do worse than study the ex- 
perience of people like liberated Mrs. 
Orme. Water DusHNYCK 





TROY AND THE MAYPOLE 
By Winston Clewes. Knopf. 248p. $3. 


Some lines of verse by James Bramston 
give the key to the theme of this fine 
novel, which is the story of the disin- 
tegration of a friendship. He wrote: 

What’s not destroyed by Time’s 
avenging hand? Where’s Troy, and 

where’s the Maypole in the Strand? 
But this is no novel of futility, nihilism 
and despair. It is, rather, an affirmation 
of the constructive power of goodness 
and the destructiveness of evil. It was 
the evil in one of the friends which 
gradually reached out its tenacles to 
choke off the innocence, confidence and 
happiness of others. 

Charlie, Dirk, Barney and Sybil 
shared many happy hours in their child- 
hood homes in England about the time 
the first World War was drawing to a 
close. Even then the basic character- 
istics of each were clear, but as chil- 
dren they did not give much thought 
to the old saying that the child is 
father of the man. The author shows 
the character of each becoming ever 
more clearly defined as the years go on. 

Charlie tells the story as he sees it 
in 1939, when he could view more 
clearly the implications of many early 
events. He strives to be fair to all as he 
tries to find why they acted as they did. 
Sybil was gentle, -affectionate, trusting, 





loyal. Charlie was one who sought to 
know—“Faith, what is it and where does 
it come from, and how do you get it?” 
His brother Dirk—“Dirk was Dirk, and 
nothing else. There wasn’t anything to 
him, except himself. And Dirk’s self 
wasn’t worth very much when you got 
right down to it.” So Dirk destroyed 
his wife’s happiness and Lucia’s inno- 
cence, and brought about Charlie’s 
death. Barney thought Dirk should have 
at least a moment of seeing himself as 
he truly was, “that moment of outside 
vision, that he may see that his foulness 
fouls also me and every human contact 
direct and indirect that he has made in 
the whole of his life.” But Dirk never 
did see that. 

It is a pleasure to recommend this 
excellent character study both for its 
literary merit and its fine principles. 
One could spot a few minor flaws, such 
as Father Roderick’s reaction when 
Charlie, a Protestant, tries to talk to 
him about faith, but why be carping? 
Mr. Clewes writes most sympathetically 
of Father Roderick and his charity, and 
of the Catholic attitude toward sin, guilt 
and repentance. I shall look forward 
to his next book. Mary L. DuNN 


THe GentLe InFipeLt, by Lawrence 
Schoonover (Macmillan. $3) is an his- 
torical romance dealing with events 
leading up to the siege of Constantinople 
by the Turks in 1453. Through diligent 
research the author has come up with 
some interesting facts and has given us 
a fascinating and realistic picture of 
everyday life in this section of the 
world during the fifteenth century. The 
plot here concerns a Christian, son of 
a prosperous Venetian shipping mag- 
nate, who is shanghaied into the Sul- 
tan’s élite Janissary Corps at a tender 
age. With his past completely eradi- 
cated, he grows into manhood in the 
Moslem faith. John M. Connole, the 
reviewer, finds that the adventures, mil- 
itary and romantic, which lead him 
back into the Christian faith, add up to 
a first-rate story, a cut above many cur- 
rent historical novels. 





Ritey Hucues, frequent contributor 
to Catholic journals, is on the Eng- 
lish faculty of Georgetown Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. FRANK TANNENBAUM, authority 
on Latin America, is professor of 
Latin-American history at Colum- 
bia University. 

Leonarp J. ScHWEITZER, free-lance 
writer and prolific AMERICA re- 
viewer, contributes the semi-annual 
survey of books on international 
problems to “America balances 
the books.” 

Wa ter Dusuynck took his advanced 
studies in Poland and Belgium. He 
is at present working on the Dis- 
placed Persons program. 

















Benedictine Peace 


by Dom Idesbald Van Houtryve 
Translated by Leonard J. Doyle 7 


A discussion of Benedictine 
ideals with their historical back- 
| | ground and an elaboration on the 
{ source of peace, the house of 
peace, and on prayer, work and 
asceticism. The fervor of this book 
> | matches its breadth of vision. It 
continues and renews the “the- 
ology of the heart”—a deep love 
of God, true christian charity and 
perseverance in a way of life. 


$3.50 





At your bookstore 
' or from 


| | THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 
WESTMINSTER, MD. 

















This Holy Year 


20th annual 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF CATHOLIC ACTION 


St. Louis Univ., St. Louis, Mo., June 12-17 
Gannon College, Erie, Pa., June 26-July 1 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. July 3-8 
Fordham Univ., New York, N. Y. 

August 21-26 


St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 
August 28-Sept. 2 


ENLARGED FACULTY 
COURSES—The Sodality—The Family—The Holy 
Year—Discussion Clubs—Vocational Guidance 
— Marriage — Courtship — Mental Prayer — Lay 
Theology — Teaching Catechism—The Mass — 
Parliamentary Law—Mary and You—Race Re- 
lations—Public Speaking—The Mystical Body— 
Management-Labor-Relations — Our Lady of 
Fatima—Cana Conferences—Convert Making— 
Catholic Literature—Recreation. 

DAILY SESSION FOR PRIESTS 
DAILY SESSION FOR NUNS 


DAILY FORUM FOR COLLEGIANS 
DAILY TOWN MEETING ON YOUTH PROBLEMS 


Tuition for Week $12.50. Religious $10.00 








For complete information write: 

Summer School of Catholic Action, The 

Queen’s Work, 3115 South Grand Bivd., 
St. Lovis 18, Mo. 


PRADA 
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WHAT is the Catholic attitude towards the 


Protestant movement for the reunion of Christendom? 


READ the complete text of Pope Pius XIl’s in- 


structions to the Bishops in the June CATHOLIC MIND. 


ALSO-.::- best Articles and Editorials 


selected from the Catholic Press, printed in full. 


AND ..:. best recent Addresses 


made by outstanding Catholic leaders. 
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THE WORD 











In this we have known the charity of 
God, because He hath laid down His 
life for us; and we ought to lay down 
our lives for the brethren. 


Sometimes people say to us: “Your 
home is so happy. Your children are 
so nice. You ought to be very proud.” 
And then we feel like sinking into the 
earth, because we are not proud, and 
we hardly know how to be humble 
enough. 

We know that our happy home and 
our nice children and our strong free 
country and our indestructible Church 
have been bought with blood and paid 
for in blood, and given to us who de- 
serve nothing. 

The young men pass us in the streets, 
and they do not know that when we 
look upon them we remember how mil- 
lions of them left everything dear, and 
thousands died in strange lands or seas, 
in order that our home might be happy 
and our children carefree. They do not 
realize how poignantly we remember, 
because we cannot find words with 
which to tell them, and anyhow if we 
told them they would be embarrassed. 

“In this have we known the charity 
of God,” because we have seen it re- 
flected in His creatures. One of the 
young men is a friend of ours; and 
after he came back he said that he had 
carried the memory of one of our chil- 
dren through the Pacific campaign like 
a banner. When the _ ever-recurring 
question came to his mind in moments 
of discouragement—“What are we 
fighting for?”—he thought of her, of 
the innocence and helplessness of her, 
and answered in his heart: “She is what 
we are fighting for.” 

“In this we have known the charity 
of God.” Newspapermen have what they 
call hunches; and years ago I had a 
hunch about Cardinal Mindszenty. 
Somehow I knew that he was destined 
to offer his life for the brethren: for 
our freedom, for our preservation from 
the devils of godlessness. When he 
visited our America, I interviewed him. 

He could not speak English, and I 
could not speak Hungarian. We sat 
smiling at each other across that gulf 
of languages while my questions and 
his answers were translated. 

He knew that he was going home to 
be arrested and slandered and tortured; 
and I knew it too. But we did not talk 
about that because we realized that 
anything he might say about it would 
be twisted and used by the militant 
godless to justify their charges against 
him. They would say that he had come 
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to America as a warmonger to stir up 
our country against his country. bi fan Pe ee a ey ae ee es eee 
We sat and smiled at each other, and AN N 0 U N C I N G = 

I could not say what I wanted to say 
to him. I could not tell him that I was 
grateful from the bottom of my heart GOD IN OU R HO USE 
for what he was doing for my children. 
y of I could not say that, through seeing by Joseph A. Breig 
His him, I saw Christ much more clearly 
own than I had ever seen Him before. 

“In this we have known the charity For FATH ER’S DAY 
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oe His life for us.” When men smile at “Definitely a father’s book for fathers (but no one will be 
are you and chat with you and then go to dhe te vate 8" 
id.” die for righteousness, you begin to ap- i Sister Mary Catherine 
the preciate the holiness and heroism of Guha tia dian 
and Jesus, who spoke calmly and undra- arholi¢c Ho 
ible matically to His disciples of the sub- : F 
lime sacrifice which He would make for “In this, his first book, Mr. Breig shows his unusual gift of 
and all of us. JoserH A. Bree translating the Gospels into everyman’s language, as only 
7 a newspaperman can.” 
= St. Anthony’s Messenger 
ai 
“i THEATHE $2.50 
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iil- § 
A STREET CAR NAMED DESIRE. 
nd Tennessee Williams, or anyone else who ( T 4 E F 0 L LO Wl N G 0 F C H R | ST 
is, : 
nm has ever witnessed a brawl or watched ( Tranelation of Gererd Groote 
a dogfight, knows that either type of ‘ 
- combat makes an exciting, if unpleas- , 
: ant, spectacle. He also knows that un- 7 For GRADUATION 
disciplined human nature, even without ( 
e aie : 
the motivation of anything that can . . : , 
d. properly be called malice, ss often cal- i This famous classic, published in a pocket-sized 
y lous, violent and cruel. Mr. Williams ( format, will be a gift valued by students, as a 
4 has not yet learned, however, that ex- , useful souvenir of their Alma Mater. (One pastor 
i citement, violence and cruelty are not § recently ordered 200 copies.) 
rl the only elements of drama. , 
) In the play Irene M. Selznick re- > 
cently brought to New York’s City $1.75 
j Center, after a long run on Broadway 
3 and a successful tour of the road, the ee 
d principal characters are Blanche Du 
Bois, a sensitive young woman, and 


Stanley Kowalski, a superb specimen IN HIM WAS LIFE 


of physical manhood with the strength 

| of a Kodiak bear—and brains to match by JOHN P. DELANEY, S.J. 
—who happens to be her brother-in-law. 

Blanche was born to be a lady, in- 

heriting along with her sister one of 

those decaying Louisiana estates which For O RD 4 N ATI Oo N 


so many Southern aristocrats left to : 
their incompetent womenfolk. Her sis- Fifty-eight sermons based on the Sunday and 


ter drifted to New Orleans, married Holy Day Gospels, presented in simple, yet 
Stanley and adjusted herself to his graphic words. An ideal gift for the new Priest. 
primitive social standards. 

Left to carry on alone on the ances- 
tral estate, Blanche did not do so well. $2 75 
Elder relatives began to die off, after p 
long and expensive illnesses, to be dis- 
posed of in almost as costly funerals. EEOC 
When her marriage turned out badly— eee er er ie aes 
in a way it is unnecessary to mention— 
she tried her hand at teaching school, 
and was also a failure in that profes- 
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nervous wreck. Sick and destitute, she Grand Central Terminal New York, N. Y. 
went to her sister’s home, only to re- 
ceive the final kick toward insanity. 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 





GEORGETOWN 
VISITATION CONVENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Fully Accredited 

Preparatory School and Junior College for 
Girls—151st Year 

College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Junior College-Liberal Arts Transfer and 
Terminal, Secretarial, Medical Secretarial, 
Boarding and Day. Sports. Advantages of 
Country Life in the National Capital. 
Address: Head Mistress of Preparatory School 
Dean of Junior College 





FLORIDA 





BARRY COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Music, Teacher Training, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing, 
Pre-Medics, Laboratory Technic, 

Social Service, Business 





COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


‘ered in all degrees. . 
incident to residence in a capital city. 


For particulars, address the Registrar 


Fully accredited Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science 
and Music, with Science, Commerce, Music or 
Nursing as _a major subject. Teacher Training 
course Many advantages 








GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Course _in Arts and Sciences, 
pre dical, jour: teacher training, sec- 
retarial studi cory i , fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 

















MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts 
Confers B.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
BXTENSION: 221 East 71st Street, New 
ork, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Peris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


J 





THE SCHOOL OF 


SAINT PHILIP NERI 


(FOR DELAYED VOCATIONS) 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
Preparatory for the Roman Catholic 
Priesthood for ALL Dioceses and 
Religious Communities 
Accelerated Latin, Greek and other cultural 
courses for aspirants with at least three 
years of high school training whose formal 
preparation for the Priesthood is wanting or 

should be supplemented. 
Conducted and Taught by Jesuit Priests 
For catalog address THE REVEREND Dean, 
The School of Saint Philip Neri 
126 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 














REGIS COLLEGE 
WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
CURRICULA 


Liberal Arts—Commeroce—Home Economics 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


Address: The Registrar 





T. JOHN’ S— 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 
Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Accredited Boarding School for High School Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 








Beautiful campus with outdoor s 
pool. All sports. 


Address: The Dean 





MARYLAND 





COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


An accredited Catholic institution for the 
higher education of women conducted by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional 
advantages. 


For Information Address the Registrar 








MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic College 
Conducted by the Sisters of Merey 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, 
Nursing, Medical Technology, Pre-Medical. 
Two-Year Terminal Courses leading to Asso- 
cixte of Arts Diploma are offered in the 
Lower Division of the College. 











NEW YORK 


MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the- Hudson 





All grades through high school. State-accredited 
preparation for college arts or business, stressing 
character development and health. Small classes. 
Home-like personal supervision. Fireproof build- 
ings; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated Catalog, 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
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ACADEMY OF 
SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 


School Department, Elementary and High. 
Affiliated with the State University. Com- 
plete courses in Arts, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Commercial Subjects; Exten- 
sive Grounds; Athletics; Horseback Riding; 
Outdoor Skating Rink. 


Address: The Directress 


NEW JERSEY 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher training, 
music. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 

For information address 

Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, New Jersey 











COLLEGE OF 


NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited by the Association of 


American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE— 


IMMACULATA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of 
Musle pa ees. Teacher training courses. Swim- 
ain Pool, _~ ee 327 Acres, Athletics, 
Rid ng, Sports, Catal log and View-book on Request. 

and r] I Accreditation. 
SISTERS, SERVANTS OF THE IMMACULATE 
HEART OF MARY ‘ 











40 Minutes from Philadelphia 
Phone: Malvern 2201 Cable: Marimmac 














PROVIDENCE HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


= Accredited three-year course. College 

2 affiliation. Full maintenance. Affilia- 
= tions in pediatrics and psychiatry. Men 
students accepted. Address Director, 
School of Nursing. 
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Waco, Texas 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT, PENNA. 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DEGREE 
Pre-professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 
ACCREDITED BY THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 
Eleven Miles trom Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 
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There are people who can afford to 
spend four dollars for a theatre ticket 
who also think that a play in which 
the male characters play poker in their 
undershirts, playfully slap their women 
on the hips and suck their alcohol from 
bottles instead of sipping it from 
glasses, is rich in earthy humor and 
social importance. This reviewer does 
not. 

Uta Hagen is splendid as Blanche, 
and Anthony Quinn is a persuasively 
primitive Stanley. Other roles are han- 
dled with admirable skill. Jo Mielziner 
designed the set, and it’s just right. 
In the early scenes, however, his light- 
ing is too dim to permit easy recogni- 
tion of the characters. Elia Kazan di- 
rected, not always with effective timing. 
There are scenes where the pace is too 
fast for normal comprehension, assum- 
ing that this reviewer’s visual and aural 
coordination is normal. 

Mr. Williams certainly has no reason 
to complain that his actors or produc- 
tion staff have failed him in any way. 
They have provided suitable background 
and atmosphere for the sordid surge 
and tumult of life near the bottom of 
society. Whatever obscurity exists in 
the play is the result of the author’s 
failure to clarify its meaning. One sus- 
pects that he is pleading for compassion 
for the social misfits and moral in- 
valids who cannot keep pace with life. 
But Christian charity, the one sound 
reason for compassion for the spiritual- 
ly afflicted, is never mentioned in the 
story. It is not even suggested. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 











FATHER OF THE BRIDE. At a time 
when the economy wave dictated that 
the chief source of new movie material 
should be the relatively inexpensive 
“original story,” MGM paid a six-figure 
sum for Edward Streeter’s wryly comic, 
semi-autobiographical best-seller about 
the plight of a modern man faced with 
the baffling, complex and prohibitively 
expensive protocol surrounding his 
daughter’s wedding. The purchase was 
explained on the grounds that the book 
contained what was absent from most 
contemporary literary efforts—the price- 
less element of audience identification. 
Obviously the male spectators who pro- 
ject themselves into the father as played 
by Spencer Tracy are not likely to have 
wives and daughters as glamorous as 
Joan Bennett and Elizabeth Taylor. 
Also the income bracket represented by 
the leading characters, while not astro- 
nomically high, could never be de- 
scribed as average: In spite of this ten- 


dency to be ultra-handsome and ultra- 
fashionable, the picture turns out none 
the less fully to justify the initial in- 
vestment. The screen play hews faith- 
fully to the spirit of the book, seeing 
the inexorable march of events through 
the viewpoint of its bewildered hero— 
by turns wistful, proud, deprecating. 
incredulous and affectionate, and al- 
ways modestly humorous. Under Vin- 
cente Minnelli’s unaccustomedly deft 
direction, the comedy emerges as a 
slightly exaggerated but never carica- 
tured slice of family life for the family. 
It boasts a good deal of warmth, charm 
and perception in addition to its high 
laugh quotient. (MGM) 


LOVE THAT BRUTE calls upon Paul 
Douglas to play a soft-hearted gangster 
named Big Ed, who is forced to ex- 
treme measures of deception to pre- 
serve his reputation as a ruthless killer. 
His well-kept secret is thut the numer- 
ous adversaries whom he supposedly 
“took for a ride” are in reality locked 
up in his cellar and being treated very 
well. When this information finally 
leaks out, it emboldens Pretty Willie 
(Cesar Romero), Ed’s chief gangland 
rival, to plan an encircling movement. 
On the other hand, it comes as a great 
relief to our hero’s sweetheart (Jean 
Peters), a law-abiding citizen whose 
conveniently selective moral scruples 
are allergic to murder but apparently 
more kindly disposed toward the other 
aspects of racketeering. The upshot of 
the matter is that, having outmaneuvered 
Pretty Willie and his henchmen and 
delivered them into the hands of the 
police on a trumped-up charge, Big Ed 
and the lady start across the border— 
bound for matrimony and a life of 
rectitude. Had the picture maintained 
the detached viewpoint of a satire or 
an out-and-out farce, its humor might 
have been more comfortably accept- 
able. However, despite its farcical im- 
probabilities of plot, it turns in its latest 
stages into a slightly sentimental roman- 
tic comedy. When it thus solicits the 
sympathy of the audience for the dubi- 
ous actions and moral code of its hero 
and heroine, it lays itself open to the 
charge of bad taste and bad ethics, and 
foredooms some quite ingenious gag- 
writing to falling very flat. (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox) 


THE CAPTURE is a modern-dress 
Western weighted down with psycho- 
logical trappings. The story concerns 
a posse member (Lew Ayres) who in 
a fit of trigger-happy nervousness kills 
a fugitive who is trying to surrender 
but unable, because of a wound, to 
raise his other arm. From this tragic 
blunder the hero acquires a guilt com- 
plex that grows and grows until he be- 
comes obsessed with the fatalistic no- 
tion that he is doomed to the same fate 


UOOUUEOUUEEELUUUUAUUOGOOONOOGAOAEAOLOOOOEEEUUAAL 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


Prayer Books 





we DERE 
age PRATER 


MY PRAYER BOOK. By Futher Lasance. The 
most popular prayer-hovk in English, 70% pages, 
‘a "", Price, red edges, $3.25; gold edges, 


x 
$4.00; leather-bound, $5.00 


TTL 
THE CATHOLIC GIRL’S GUIDE. By Father 
Lasance. A complete prayer-book with practical 
counsels for teen-age girls, 600 pages, 3%" x 
’", Price, red edges, $3.25; gold edges, $4.00; 
leather-bound, $5.00. 


AUNUENAGUUSHASNUAAASAUANANNNL ERASE 
THE YOUNG MAN’S GUIDE. By Father 
Lasance. A complete prayer-book with special 
advice for young men, 728 pages, 34%” x 4%’’. 
Price, red edges, $3.50; gold edges, $4.50; 
leather-bound, $5.50. 

QU TUGUEAOUUTNUALU AU EGP TAAL ESAAA AANA 
ST. MARY MY EVERYDAY MISSAL AND 
HERITAGE. By the monks of St. Benedict. A 
complete missal for the whole year, with cate- 
chetical and liturgical instruction, and history 
of the Church, 1,382 pages, 4” x 6%”. Price, 
cloth-bound, $4.00; gold edges, $6.50; leather- 


und, $8.50. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
26-28 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y 


Beston- Chicago-Cincinnati-San Francisco 


UTUUEENUNNEOAGAOOEOOUAOOAUOUOGGAAUOOUUAAAALUAL 
NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with order. 








EXQUISITE LINENS, imported from Ire- 
land for Churches and Religious Orders. All 
—< — 3 Pena at unusual values. Also 
ecclesiastical transfer patterns, linen tape, fine 
DMC, Plexiglass Pall Foundations at $1.00. 
Free samples. Mary Moore, Box 394 M, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 

school; 85 Catholics in two counties of 85,000 

wae. PLEASE help us! Rev. Louis R. 
illiamson, Hartsville, South Carolina. 








JESUIT HOME MISSION — My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
ek are and welcome. Rev. | 
ohn isacher. S.J., Holy C Missi 

Durham, North Carolina. ees sabia 





IRISH Books, Belleeck China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 


Lexington Ave., New York ai, N. Y¥. 
DON'T FORGET PAD! 
Give him une 18th) ? 

ive him 


GOD IN OUR HOUSE 
by Joseph A. Breig 


Much better than a tie! 
$2.50 AMER!CA PRESS 
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“As secretary of our study club, | am sending you the list of members 
and a check to cover 8 introductory subscriptions to AMERICA.” 


DOCTOR 
Pontiac, Michigan 
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“I believe AMERICA to be the very best Catholic journal that | have ever 
had the good fortune to read.” 

LAWYER 

Boston, Massachusetts 


“AMERICA’S interpretation of the Catholic position can be very aptly 
described as a beacon in a stormy sea, to use a well-worn simile. 


“You might be interested to know that both my family and | eagerly 
await each issue of AMERICA to dissipate the confusion which is the net 
result of secular newspapers and magazines.” 

MERCHANT 
Columbus, Ohio 


“One of your ‘important former subscriber’ letters did the trick .. . 
Snapped me out of it, so to speak, and here is the renewal. 


“Il am enclosing check for $15 for three years and that should prevent 
a similar situation if the Good Lord leaves me around until 1953.” 


JUSTICE 
New York 
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“My wife and | are great enthusiasts about AMERICA and have subscribed 
by the year for a long while. 


“Our copies are always in demand for their excellent news behind 
the news.” 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 
Larchmont, N. Y. 
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TTHOM Ae CATHOLIC WeEELY eEtiE® 


/ 


‘We have just opened a new school here in India and we are anxious 


_TeSeme Pabae to have good reading material. Would one of your subscribers re-mail 
PN cl his copy of AMERICA to us each week?” 

oe oe A MISSIONER 
a gga -— 
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Grand Central Terminal Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 1 Year $6.00 
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as his victim. Sure enough, much later, to the bank. ... The fields of human tribe saw his first lion in a London 
nbers having married the dead man’s widow activity represented by the passing Z00. 
(Teresa Wright), he finds himself events appeared to be limitless. .. . 
wounded, being pursued by the sheriff Through the world of sports ran Although, at first glance, the march of 
, for reasons too complicated to go into heated feelings. . . . In South Caro- events may have appeared haphazard 
gan here and despairingly resigned to be- lina a baseball fan, enraged at a and meaningless, the march was really 
ing killed. How this story ends is of decision, drew a pistol, fired at the nothing of the sort. . . . Events flowing 
little consequence, since it never seems umpire, missed. . . . Men of distinc- from man’s free will are anything but 
more than the bizarre product of a tion received awards. . . . In Topeka, meaningless. . . . They are, on the con- 
=> writer’s overactive imagination, having the President of Mexico was ap- trary, profoundly meaningful, for they 
scant connection with either the normal pointed an honorary admiral of the foreshadow two different kinds of eter- 
workings of conscience or genuine Nebraska Navy. . . . Measures to pre- nity... . Events are constantly register- 
drama. And in the vain pursuit of mys- vent civic conflagrations were taken. ing the reaction of human beings to 
2ver tical and symbolic connotations, the au- . . . In Lisbon, N. Y., the fire house the giant, over-all plan of God. .. . Each 
thor has violated the primary rule for was declared a fire hazard and closed. week, everywhere in the world, events 
Westerns and has paced his script at . . . Glimpsed were the broadening ef- are showing what proportion of the 
tts a slow walk. (RKO) Moira Watsu fects of travel. . . . In England, the human race is obedient to God, what 
visiting chief of an African Gold Coast proportion defiant. JoHn A. TOooMEY 
RELIGION and AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
_ PARADE is being read and 
passed along... 
tly 
“The students have manifested a great deal of interest 
rly APPEARING TO THE CASUAL in the pamphlet: ‘Religion and American Democracy.’ 
ie observer more like a mob than a They are reading it and passing it along. They are also 
parade, the week’s events stomped past contacting their local libraries and asking for Blanshard’s 
history’s reviewing stand. . . . Each book. When given the book, they return it with Father 
io event seemed to be straggling along Dunne’s pamphlet and ask that the pamphlet be circu- 
devoid of relationship with fellow- lated with the book. 
events. . . . Despite appearances, the “The enclosed card is an order for 25 more copies.” 
= marching events did nevertheless dif- A College 
e fuse much action, color and movement New Jersey 
| a se pot ace “Enclosed is $1.00 for which please send me four copies 
iin da Cie eee .. . of the pamphlet answering Paul Blanshard’s book. 
Chicago, an embezzler stole $7,000 “| sent my last copy to a suburban reading club whose 
it from the bank which employed him. publicity ina local paper listed Blanshard’s book as one 
Eight hours later, two footpads took of its = readings og —— So | wig se 
the $7,000 from the embezzler. . . —— in case any other reading groups shou ollow 
k Past records were broken. . . . In what suit! . 
A Housewife 


was reported as the biggest button rob- 
bery in history, two Manila burglars 
stole 576,000 buttons. . . . Street scenes 
mirrored modern life. . . . In Atlanta, 
a young woman, after shaking hands 
with one of her former husbands dur- 
ing a sidewalk meeting, was hospital- 
ized with a fractured thumb. .. . Over- 
tones from Shakespeare boomed through 
the social air. . . . In Italy, unsenti- 
mental thieves ransacked the ancient 
castle of the Capulets, ran off with arti- 
cles said to have helonged to Juliet, 
the beloved of Romeo. . . . On view 
were adaptations from Othello to mod- 
ern family life. . . . In Maryland, a 
young wife testified in court that her 
husband read to her five times the 
passage from Shakespeare describing 
how Othello smothered Desdemona 
with a pillow. During each rendition, 


Pennsylvania 


“| am requesting you to send me an order of about 
50 pamphlets of the reply made by Father George H. 
Dunne, S.J. to Paul Blanshard and his book attacking 
the Catholic Church. 

“In the community we live in, we need some solid pam- 
phlet to hand out to the people as a refutation of this 
anti-Catholic book.” A Peder 

Ohio 





ORDER sour copies of ... 


Religion and American Democracy 


By George H. Dunne, S.J. 


NOW ... 


ond DISTRIBUTE trem 


she declared, her husband looked at 
her more and more ominously. 





Single Copies 25c 
Quantity Discounts 


10% discount on 10 to 49 copies 
20% discount on 50 to 99 copies 
30% discount on 100 or more copies 
Orders under $1.00 must be prepaid 


Not a little mental fog was observed 
during the week. . . . In Trenton, N. J., 
a woman, manager of a store, left the 
shop with a letter to mail and $500 to 
deposit in a bank. She dropped the 

$500 in the mail box, took the letter 





America Press 


Grand Central Terminal Bldg. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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1 year, only $2.00 
2 years, $3.50 

3 years, $5.00 
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ee " write today to 
403 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


A monthly magazine publishe 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at you! 
service, to give you examination and advice. > 


}GLASSES at reasonable prices § 
JOHN J. HOGAN INC. | 


Established 1892 

Louls Merckling and Staff, Optometrists > 
- A 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

‘ (0 te B. Altman’s 34th Street Entrance) ' 
4 Telephone: MU 5-6774 $ 


JOHN McCORMACK 


DOMESTIC and IMPORTED 
RECORDS 


Catholic and Irish Records 











Catalogue Mailed Free 
on Request 


Blarney Castle Products Co. 


Box 102, Times Plaza Station 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 














FRENCH DRESSING 


The individual touch that all who enjoy 
good food strive for! Adds a singular 
zest to salads. 








Cualkdy Trows 


you cannot purchase this in your home 
town—write us=—P.O. Box J. S., Chicago (90) 
D-28 
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Danger in libraries 

Epitor: Your protest against the lurid 
covers of certain popular editions of books 
(“An open letter to some publishers,” AM., 
4/22/50) is quite in place. I heartily agree 
with you. Only I believe there are other 
sources of moral contamination than the 
newsstands. 


I refer to our public libraries. Take the 
one nearest to me. The other day I paid it 
one of my infrequent visits, and was deeply 
shocked to pick up a book which is the 
worst I ever laid eyes on. In a perusal of 
about fifteen minutes I came across four 
seductions—with nothing left to the imagi- 
nation. How that book ever got by the cen- 
sors escapes me. 


I decided to investigate further. Little 
searching was necessary. I soon spied three 
volumes of another pornographic “best 
seller” on another shelf. 


This made me wonder just who super- 
vises the buying of books for our public 
libraries. Unguided adolescents without re- 
ligious or moral moorings relish that sort 
of stuff. What must be the effect on their 
thoughts and desires, not to mention ac- 
tions? It is surprising that there are not 
more sex crimes. Certainly this type of 
literature inflames the passions and en- 
courages sexual indulgence. 

Despite the cries of “censorship,” such 
books should not be available to the adoles- 
cent. Every parent (and _ public-spirited 
people who are not parents) should inves- 
tigate what books are available in the pub- 
lic libraries and should protest the presence 
of pornographic literature, even if these 
books masquerade under the pretentious 
title of “best sellers.” Ratpu BLAKE 
Address withheld 


Let’s stick to facts 

Epitor: Your “An open letter to some 
publishers” (Am. 4/22, p. 88) concedes 
that no connection can be proved between 
suggestive book covers and an increase in 
sex offenses, and then challenges book pub- 
lishers to prove lack of connection. 


It does not seem like fair argument to 
admit you have no proof for a position and 
then urge it as if you had. Fr. Gardiner 
argues: “If a drug company were to adver- 
tise a curative drug without being reason- 
ably sure that it was not a poison, it would 
be open to severe criticism and even prose- 
cution. In other words, the burden is on 
you.” 

That is, in general, true but I think the 
average person would deem it strange to 
ask that the company withdraw its product 
because someone “suspicioned” the drug 
injured the kidneys, without being able to 
prove that it did. 


Fr. Gardiner is on solid ground in saying 
that the covers are “sexy,” “salacious” and 
“suggestive,” without advancing an argu- 
ment not necessary to his point and one 
that he concedes he cannot establish. 
Norwood, Ohio Joun A. THorsury 


Time for parents to speak 
Epiror: Of the many, many articles, 
speeches, sermons and reports I have come 
across on the subject of Federal aid to edu- 
cation, Edward A. Connell’s discussion in 
America for May 13 (pp. 169-71) stands 
far out in front, to my mind. 

I wonder if Mr. Connell has ever taken 
to his typewriter before this. I hope he is 
the amateur he appears to be. Maybe we 
should hear more often from parents, 
rather than from churchmen and _politi- 
cians, who may be suspected of having 
sectarian or party axes to grind. Mr. Con- 
nell and his fellow-parents are under the 
axe, but it is good to know that not all of 
thern are blockheads. 


The entire article was entertainingly and 
refreshingly written; the thesis was devel- 
oped with logic, and every line had a 
punch. E. M. SHEEHAN 
Flushing, N. Y. 


St. Louis University, 
pioneer in race relations 
Epitor: Just to set the record straight, I 
would like to correct a statement in “Under- 
scorings” in your issue of May 20. The 
columnist says that Dr. Alvin Walcott Rose 
of North Carolina College “will be the first 
Negro to teach at St. Louis University.” 
The facts are these: St. Louis University 
has pioneered in race relations in the State 
of Missouri; at present it has five Negro 
faculty members in addition to Dr. Rose, 
and one Negro professional librarian. Also, 
there are 386 Negro students enrolled in 
the various schools of St. Louis University 
for the academic year ending this June. 
Joun J. McCartuy 
Director of Public Information 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Trend of the Times 


Epiror: This subscriber notes with the 
greatest of satisfaction, that AMERICA final- 
ly questions the good faith of the New 
York Times (Am., 5/13/50, p. 164). 

The Times has enjoyed for a long time 
a standing hardly less than that of the 
Authorized Version. But this reader’s exam- 
ination of the Times over the past several 
years convinces him that it does a lot of 
very clever but misleading work in its news 
columns. Rosert E. Moore 
Newark, N. J. 
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